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MINERAL TARIFFS AND MINING MEN 


By Herbert Wilson Smith 


al 


Striking and salient points concerning the relationship between the mining 
industry and the tariff question are presented clearly by an authority. 


tat 


ADVANTAGES OF STANDARDIZATION 
By C. E. Watts 
A comprehensive study of the subject in its application to mining prac- 


tice, laying strong emphasis upon the value of “System” as a factor inviting 
increased efficiency and economies in mining. 
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REVISION OF THE MINING LAWS 


Opinions held by mining operators and engineers throughout the country 
on the proposed legislation are presented, being of special interest at this time 
as the House Committee on Mines and Mining turns to consideration of the 
measure. 
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STATE TAXATION OF MINES 
Announcement is made of an exhaustive study to be undertaken with the 


aim of developing effective means for correcting discriminations against min- 
ing properties. 


$3.00 Per Year ONG jE 30c Per Copy 
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Jacobsen Balanced 
Horizontal Picking 
|| Table Screen 
installed above 
storage bins. 
Modern steel 
Tipple for 
Shaft Operation. 


Washington 
Gas Coal 
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Washington, 
Penna. 


Complete Modern Coal Mining Plants ---- 
Coal Tipples - Screening and Storage Plants 
COAL DOCKS 


Material Elevating and Conveying Plants 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Ine. 


Engineers and Constructors 
Majestic Building Oliver Building 
Chicago Pittsburgh 


Krehbiel Company 


Engineers and Constructors Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. 


Exclusive Licensees for Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky 
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Why Waughs? 


OCK DRILLS, drill sharpeners and hoists are bought by men 
R trained in the scientific selection of equipment and when a 
manufacturer depending upon such purchasers builds these machines 
exclusively and his business grows steadily year after year, as Waugh 
business has grown, the inference is clear. 


THE concentration of effort on one particular line; the development 
of just the right number of types to answer every need; the constant 
improvement in the design of each type; the scrupulous care with 
which all Waugh machines are built and tested; and the positive 
guarantee of a big, responsible organization behind each one—these 
are some of the factors that have established with the mining frater- 
nity an enduring faith in the name “‘Waugh.”’ 


Re Drill C. 


Denver, Colorado 


Branch offices in all important mining centers 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company | 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


> 
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Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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Goodman Type MSE 
Locomotive With 
Electric Reel 


Our Service Follows 
Our Product 


Here’s a Locomotive that Carries its 
Own “Trolley Wire’’—1000 Feet of It 


It Is Not Necessary To String Trolley Wire Where 
You Don’t Want It 


This trolley locomotive is equipped with a reel of electric cable, 
which enables it to work a thousand feet away from the trolley 
wire on the main drift, or other fixed source of current supply. 


The reel pays out the cable as the locomotive goes in with the 
empties, and rewinds it as the locomotive returns with the loads. 


SEND FOR BOOK 222 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 


organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, | 


bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 
concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel | 
_ posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


“LIDGERWOOD | 


MINE HOISTS 


Electric built in any size Steam up to 1,000 H.P. 


We build mine hoists in types and 
sizes to meet every requirement of 
mine service. 


ECONOMY IS THE KEYNOTE | 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
LIDGERWOOD HOISTS. 


The design, material and workman- 
ship are the best obtainable. 


The result is a smooth running, well- 
balanced hoist, with internal friction 
reduced to a minimum giving the 
greatest rope pull for the power ex- 
pended. 


DOUBLE CYLINDRO-CONICAL DRUM THIS IS TRUE ECONOMY 


| Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty st., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit 


Charleston, W.Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 
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Save Power Eliminate Transmission Waste Insure Profit 
MORSE CHAIN CO., LTTHACA, N.Y. 


Morse Engineering Service BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO Assistance Without Obligation 


ATLANTA, GA. MONTREAL 
BALTIMORE. MD. Write Today for Booklet Address Nearest Office TORONTO 

BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL KANSAS CITY, MO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“MORSE IS THE GUARANTEE ALWAYS BEHIND THE EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY AND SERVICE” 
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Leschen Wire Rope for Efficient Mining 


The extensive use of Leschen Wire Rope for Mining Work of all kinds is because of its con- 
stant dependability. Its use not only insures the highest degree of safety, but also maximum 

ORRD economy. Practical mining men know that Leschen Wire 
Rope has stood the test of actual service. 


We are Manufacturers of: 


“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) WIRE ROPE 
“SPECIAL STEEL” ROPE—CAST STEEL ROPE 
PLOW STEEL ROPE 
LOCKED WIRE ROPE—LOCKED COIL CABLE 
PATENT FLATTENED STRAND CONSTRUCTION 
ROUND STRAND CONSTRUCTION 


Tell us how you use Wire Rope and we shall be glad to suggest the correct kind for the work. 


Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.’ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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Mining for King Solomons ‘lemple 


Eighty thousand workmen with the quar- 
rying tools of antiquity toiled in the subter- 
ranean quarries from which King Solomon 
obtained the pure white stone for his 


Temple—begun in 983 


Channels, to mark the dimensions of the 
blocks, were grooved in the rock wall 
with picks, crudely fashioned of bronze. 
The Egyptian method of breaking out the 
rock was used: into a niche cut in the 
stone, a dry wooden wedge was pounded 
and water poured in upon it. The swell- 
ing of the wood forced out the block. 


The rough and smooth ashlar of which 
the temple was built was worked down to 
the desired size in these caverns. Seven 


Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Hazleton, Pa 
Huntington, W. Va 
Joplin, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Allentown, Pa 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffaic N Y 
Chattanooga. Tenn 


years were consumed in building the 
temple. 


At a modern copper mine, 47,000 tons of 
ore have been produced in one day with 
the aid of Hercules Explosives. And more 
than 25 million pounds of Hercules dyna- 
mite have been used at this mine without 
a single accident due to the explosives. 


King Solomon’s craftsmen labored for 
many days to accomplish as much as one 
pound of Hercules dynamite will now do 
for you in a moment. 


Write to our Advertising Department, 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware, 
for a book on Hercules Products. 


1] 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 

New York City 
Norristown, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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They Deliver cars right tothe working face, 


without the 
cost of bond- 
ing of rails, 
trolley wire, 
etc. 


They Go 


wherever suit- 
j able trac ks 
are laid. 


Mancha’s Electric Mules are Supreme in Reliability, Capacity and Flexibility. 


Write nearest representative for his recommendations. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


1909 South Kingshighway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: C. B. Goodwin, Dist. Mgr., 621 9th St., REPRESENTATIVES: Mine and Mill Supply Co., Scranton, Pa. ; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Edw. H. Gibbes, Dist. Mgr., 609 Chamber The Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. ; North- 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa; C. A. Hamlin, Dist. Mer., western Engineering & Sales Co., Seattle, Wash.; Trent Engin- 
848 Brown- o- Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; A. H. Bannister, eering Co., San Francisco, Cal.; The Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 312, Fairmont, W. Va. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE GAMBLER’S HAND 


The man who is willing to look over a 
variety of types of cars and say: “I'll 
take that particular model,”’ 


Is simply gambling on getting 
satisfactory results. 


We do not attempt to sell ready-made 
models to our patrons. To play safe, 
cars must be built to order to fit your 
mine or particular work. 


We employ car experts who go into 
the conditions of service carefully 
and design a model fully adapted 
to meet each operator’s needs. 

This service, combined with a halt 
century’s practice, insures results that surpass all others. That’s only logical. 


Cars—‘‘that’s all we’ve made for 50 years”’ 


Investigate the Watt-Hyatt Roller-Bearing Wheel—Operators who have them installed cannot speak too 
highly of them. Catalog on request 


THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CO, ®®S°UEKS onto 


SAN FRANCISCO—N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bidg. DENVER—Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bdg. 
rHILADELPHIA—Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
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Hoists that are out 
of the ordinary 


Vulcan Hoists are out of the ordinary because they 
are given more than just ordinary attention in con- 
struction. They also meet the purpose for which 
they are designed a little better than any other. 


Coal operators and mining engineers of long expe- 
rience have recognized the efficient design and per 
fect workmanship of Vulcan Hoists and install them 
repeatedly. 


Requirements, of course, vary a great deal. If you 
will write us, our engineers will be glad to go over 
your particular requirements in detail and help you 


in determining the best design for your purpose. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 


1736 Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


1250 tons of salt in 8 hours 
from a 1200-foot shaft is the 
duty for which this 450-h.p. 
Hoist was designed. 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 


Pig ~—«sdInternational (1.L.R.Co.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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Electric equipment on traveling machinery gets 
more than ordinary wear---and it must be built 


accordingly 


G-E heavy duty motor for coal and ore 
ridges and cranes 


G-E motors are used 
where service is hardest 


handling vast quantities of loose bulk 

material need to be equipped with the 
most serviceable motors and control that can 
be built. 


G-E crane and hoist motors and control are 
built to withstand the constant jar of hoisting, 
luffing, slewing, traversing and traveling. 

G-E motors are so rugged and so securely 
based on their long, shelf-like feet—their com- 
mutation is so good under all conditions of 


‘oO and ore bridges and gantry cranes 


General Office 
Schenectady. NY. 


Comt 


pé 
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G-E magnetic control for bridge 


and crane motors simplifies 


operation 


load and of dynamic braking—and their mag- 
netic control is'so smooth and complete in 
operation; that heavy material-handling ma- 
chinery driven by them is capable of maximum 
service. 


The General Electric Company builds motors 
and control for leading manufacturers of 
cranes and coal and ore bridges because 
G-E engineering service is a most valuable 
asset not only to the manufacturers but to the 
users of this machinery. 


Sales Offices in 
all large cities 


| 
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Grinding and pounding day after day and month after 
month is the actual condition inside a ball mill. 
The rugged design, extra thick shell, heavy steel lining 
and first- class material, ali of which feature 


The Ball Granulator 


and minimize the destructive 
action of the STEEL CASCADE 
on the machine making it the 
most durable and efficient for 
continuous operation . 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 


and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper or weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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The new line of Atlas Coalite, 
which is now made in a suffi- 
cient number of grades to meet 
every blasting requirement, in- 
cludes a grade that is stronger, 
quicker, weaker or slower than any 
other permissibles on the market. 


All requirements were fully rec- 


ognized and this new series of 
Coalites covers every condition 
met in coal mining. 

The Atlas Service Man will show 
you how these new Coalites offer 
opportunities for getting BETTER 
work with a saving in blasting 
costs. Write to our nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices: —Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicagoz Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.: 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 


Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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S-A MFG CO. 


S-A BELT CONVEYORS 


Investigate 


S-A EQUIPMENT BEFORE MAKING 
YOUR INSTALLATION 


YY 


Y We Also Build -\ BELT CONVEYORS equipped with S-A Unit 
Yj a Yj Carriers are correctly designed and built to render 
Yj Bucket continuous, never-failing service. Their reliability is 
oe Yy built into them when they are manufactured. 
Skip Hois 
ea YY copy of our general catalog should be on every engineer's desk is an engineerin 
Y CATALOG Uf III Write for a copy on your business stationery. 
(es 
Wo 
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NUMBER 2 


A GREAT VICTORY FOR LABOR 


HE MOST IMPORTANT purpose of government 

lies in its guarantee to relieve each individual eiti- 

izen from the necessity of protecting his personal 
and property rights from invasion. Its courts are organ- 
ized to define and protect each individual citizen in those 
rights which are guaranteed to him by the Constitution. 
The dignity and integrity of the courts of the land and 
the respect of the publie which is commanded by them to 
a large extent measure the value of that government. 
Any ageney which protects one class of people at the 
expense of another cannot long maintain public contfi- 
dence. For many years criticisms have been leveled at 
the courts because of the use of injunction in restraining 
employees from interfering with the orderly conduct of 
business by employers. The courts have assumed to 
protect the right of property against interference and 
destruction and so far as possible to enforce the terms 
of contract. Courts have at all times been open for the 
protection of the rights of workers, but there are few 
cases on record in which workers believed that their 
rights might be so protected, and it will add greatly to 


ope . 
the stability of our country when both sides to such con-’ 


troversies stand ready to appeal to the courts whenever 
in their judgment fundamental rights are being vio- 
lated. It is gratifying indeed to note that in a recent 
employment contest in New York City that appeal was 
made to the courts to restrain employers from the vio- 
lation of a contract. An injunction was recently 
granted by the New York Supreme Court restraining 
the employers from taking concerted action to violate 
the eontract with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, which agreement was to have run until 
June of this year. Benjamin Schlesinger, president of 
the union, regards the granting of this injunction as ‘‘a 
great victory for labor in the United States.’’ Justice 
Robert F. Wagner who issued the order making the in- 
junction permanent had this to say: 


“While this application is novel, it is novel only in the 
respect that for the first time an employees’ organization 
is seeking to restrain their employers’ organization from 
violating a contractual obligation. It is elementary and yet 
sometimes requires emphasis, that a court of equity is open 
to employers and employees alike. It is no respecter of per- 
sons. It is keen to protect the legal rights of all.” 


As a sequel Mr. Schlesinger proposes that suit shall 
be brought by the 5,500 garment workers to recover 
more than three million dollars representing wages lost 
to the workers during the time they were on strike in 
protest against the resolution of the employers in Oc- 
tober to enforce the piece-work system and the forty- 
nine-hour week. It will be a happy day for the world 


when all controversies which cannot be settled by agree- 
ment shall be submitted to courts or boards of arbitra- 
tion for final adjustment. 


STATE TAXATION OF MINES 

ERTAIN MINING STATES are imposing a tax 

burden upon the mining industry which is wholly 

disproportionate to that imposed upon other tax- 
able resources. In many of the principal mining states 
revenue requirements for state and local purposes have 
been more than doubled. The inerease in revenue re- 
quirements has been due to increased indebtedness and 
extravagant expenditures. 

In one state the average per capita levy for local and 
school purposes in 77 cities and villages, not located in 
mining distriets, amounted to $31.89 in 1920, while in 
17 cities and villages located in the mining districts the 
average per capita levy for local and school purposes in 
that year was $164.29. In another state the mines, 
which constitute a relatively small portion of the tax- 
able property, contributed approximately 50 percent of 
the taxes raised. Mining corporations reporting tax- 
able income, according to the deductions shown on their 
federal tax returns, paid in 1918 $50-610,967 in state 
and local taxes whereas in 1919 they paid approxi- 
mately $70,000,000, although for the same years the de- 
dluetion for state and local taxes taken by corporations 
engaged in agricultural and related industries remained 
practically stationary, amounting for each year to less 
than $12,000,000. All of the coal mining states show 
tremendous increases in taxes which undoubtedly are 
reflected in the price of coal. 

Numerous illustrations ean be cited to show that there 
is a growing tendency in certain states to discriminate 
against the mines in the enactment and administration 
of tax laws, the controlling political groups of these 
states being ignorant, apparently, that such a policy re- 
sults in the curtailment of mining and forees the exploi- 
tation and dissipation of their mineral resourees which 
would provide a continuing source of revenue if prop- 
erly conserved and developed. 

An exhaustive study is being made of the situation 
by a special tax committee of the American Mining 
Congress for the purpose of developing and fostering 
effective corrective measures. Data is now being se- 
cured by this committee with the aid of representatives 
in every mining state and the cooperation of the state 
tax officials. In order to accomplish the best results the 
support and cooperation of every branch of the mining 
industry should be econeentrated in a united effort to 
secure justice. Unity of support, purpose, and action 
will stem the tide of excessive and diseriminatory state 
taxation, whereas without coordinated effort little can 
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be accomplished, and misdirected and sporadic attacks 
against existing conditions may tend to aggravate the 
situation. 

With a nation-wide organization functioning under 
the leadership of men well known to every branch of the 
mining industry, the Special Tax Committee is certain 
to accomplish results that will benefit the whole industry. 
A proper attitude must be inspired toward the wasting 
industries on the part of the general public, legislators, 
and tax officials, who, not being intimately acquainted 
with the hazards and difficulties of mining, or cognizant 
of the disastrous trend of the high tax burden upon 
mines, usually proceed upon the erroneous theory that 
a large portion of mine production, unlike the produe- 
tion of other industries, should properly belong to the 
state, whether produced at a profit or not. With such 
a program to be carried out, every unit of the industry- 
coal, oil, metals, non-metals, and all others—should give 
full support and cooperation in making the work of this 
committee a complete success. 


THE FUTURE OF SILVER 
ECAUSE of its monetary use in subsidiary coin- 
age and in the Orient, silver of all the metals has 
responded in the most eccentrie way not only to 
the process of world inflation but also to the deflation 
which is now taking place. During the war period silver 
was the last of the metals to rise in price, thus reflecting 
a delayed appreciation of the importance of this metal 
as a war necessity. Not until the silver crisis in India 
arose, Was the value of silver as a war requirement fully 
realized, when England petitioned the United States to 
release the only available reserve of silver to satisfy the 
pressing and abnormal requirements of India. Arrange- 
ments were made to accommodate Great Britain under 
the contract included in the Pittman <Act, and that 
nation has expressed its gratitude for the loyal assist- 
ance of its ally in an hour of critical need. 

Silver could not resist the general increase in prices 
which accompanied the post-armistice inflation, and in 
1920 reached the high price of $1.37 per ounee. While 
this fact may have been regarded at the time by the 
producers of silver as a benefit, especially as costs of 
production were continually increasing, it may prove to 
be one of the greatest misfortunes that has ever befallen 
the silver industry. It became impossible for nations 
to maintain their high grade silver currency in cireula- 
tion because of the profit that could be made at this 
price in the conversion of coin into bullion. .The de- 
mand for subsidiary currency was at that time becoming 
greater as the volume of paper currency released for 
circulation became greater. As a result, some nations 
enacted laws lowering the silver bullion content of their 
coins to nearly half their previous content, while others 
adopted the substitution of base metal coinage. This 
wholesale debasement of silver coinage is an act of infla- 
tion which has greatly impaired the monetary use of 
silver. A computation cannot be based upon the esti- 
mate of silver coinage circulations for the reason that 
some of the coin may have been destroyed, some may 
have been converted into bullion before the law became 
enacted, and still another portion may be hoarded. 

However, it has been estimated by competent authori- 
ties that the reduction of the silver content of the silver 
eurrency of Great Britain from .925 to .500 will ulti- 
mately release some 40,000,000 ounces of silver bullion. 
In continental Europe it would be practically impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of silver which may be re- 
leased from the coinages of those countries but from the 
fact that over 49,000,000 ounces of coin and bullion de- 
rived from the melting of coin were sold in the London 
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market during the last two years, it is evident that a 
great amount of silver has been released. Of the 49.- 
000,000 ounces released by continental Europe in the 
last two years, 22,000,000 ounces were sold in the Lon- 
don market during 1921. It has been estimated that 
6,500,000 ounces were released in 1921 from the demone- 
tization of English silver coinage. 

The demand for silver for coinage purposes has con- 
siderably fallen off, and will continue to be relatively less 
on account of this debasement, until such time as these 
countries may restore the high grade content of their 
subsidiary coin circulations. It is impossible to conceive 
that this could take place until such countries have re- 
turned to a sounder financial condition, a process which 
may take many years. The ability of India and China 
to absorb silver must be measured upon their ability to 
dispose of their products in the world’s market. The 
purchasing power of Europe will exert an adverse influ- 
ence upon these countries, with a tendency in the diree- 
tion to create adverse rather than favorable trade bal- 
ances for them. 

There is, however, one bright spot in the monetary out- 
look of silver, in that a mint is to be established at 
Shanghai which will have the effeet of stabilizing Chinese 
money and should remove the variations which now exist 
in the many silver coins and tokens in ecireulation in 
China. With this far reaching demonetization of silver 
and the apparently lessened demand for silver for eoin- 
age purposes, the outlook for silver is most serious. As 
the industrial demand for silver never will be so great 
as to be a decisive factor in its production, the future 
prospect of the silver industry must depend upon creat- 
ing an increased monetary demand. The remonetization 
of subsidiary silver coinage being so remote a possibility, 
it leaves but one alternative for increasing the monetary 
demand for the metal. 

Among the many causes for depreciation in the eur- 
rencies, particularly of the countries of continental 
Europe, has been the excessive reduction in their gold 
reserves, together with the great increase in the eireula- 
tion of paper money. The gold reserve ratio to the cir- 
culating media has become greatly reduced. It has been 
suggested that silver might be used as a reserve basis for 
note circulations and thus greatly expedite the restora- 
tion of currencies of these countries back to the gold 
standard par. It is cited that a silver ruble in Russia is 
worth 10,000 paper rubles, by way of illustrating the 
superior value of silver as compared to the paper money 
circulation of that country. This would be true in a 
lesser degree of the currencies of many other of the 
European countries where inflation has not been on so 
great a scale. This proposal does not contemplate es- 
tablishing a silver coinage ratio and therefore should not 
be confused with the issue of bi-metallism. 

In this suggestion there may be possibilities, and if 
there are, they probably will be ably presented at the 
forthcoming international economic conference at Genoa 


in March. Since the export business of this country is 


dependent upon an increased purchasing power of Euro- 
pean countries in particular, any remedies which may 
be adopted by the Genoa conference which will result in 
a more rapid appreciation of the currencies of conti- 
nental Europe to the gold standard par, should be re- 
garded as constructive, and if they do not violate sound 
law, should meet with our 


economie and 


approval. 
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DEFLATE SWOLLEN PUBLIC DEBTS 
VIDENCE THAT THE mining industry is seri- 


ously affected by the growing volume of tax- 

exempt securities, the tremendous inerease in 
publie indebtedness and state expenditures, and the 
abnormal upward trend of state and local taxes, was 
submitted by the American Mining Congress tax 
division to the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives during the recent hearings on 
the proposed constitutional amendment providing for 
the abolishment of tax-free income. 

It was shown that excessive taxes force selective 
mining, which automatically reduces the volume of 
commercial tonnage and shortens the life of the mines. 
Thus the tax burden tends to destroy a continuing 
source of revenue to the state. As an illustration of 
this condition one state was cited in which the average 
ton of ore mined in 1917 contained 4.6 ounces of silver, 
63.5 pounds of lead, and $0.83 of gold, whereas in 1921 
the average ton of ore mined contained 16.5 ounces of 
silver, 119.4 pounds of lead, and $2.24 of gold, which 
indicates that what was commercial ore in 1917 in that 
state is waste today. Similar conditions exist in other 
mining states. 

In protesting against the continued issuance of tax- 
exempt securities it was urged that the mining states, 
instead of increasing their indebtedness and their rev- 
enue requirements, should adopt a policy of rigid econ- 
omy in order to conserve their ore reserves from which 
future revenues may be derived; and that immediate 
action should be taken to abolish tax-free income so that 
the basic industries of the country, especially in times 
of depression, shall not be required to bear any tax bur- 
den which rightfully should be spread over wealth now 
represented in tax-exempt bonds and securities, in addi- 
tion to that imposed for the purpose of paying interest 
on such securities and of building up a reserve for their 
redemption. 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION A FIRST NECESSITY 
HE EXPIRATION of the coal wage agreements 
and the possible situation which may result in the 
development of a new wage seale will call for much 
of pubhie discussion during the time before April 1. It 
is announced by the leaders of the United Mine Workers 
that no reduction in wage seale will be considered and 
many even go so far as to insist that an increase of the 
wage seale will be demanded. It may be well for these 
leaders to consider what is likely to happen if their de- 
mands, either for an advance or for the continuance of 
the present wage scale, shall obtain. It must be remem- 
hered that no matter how high the wage seale which may 
be agreed upon that it will be of little avail unless it 
shall provide employment at that seale. 

The coal production for the last year and at the pres- 
ent time is in exeess of consumption and there is little 
probability that coal production will be largely increased 
until industry has inereased its activities. 

Cheap transportation is the basic requirement. No 
commodity is of any value until it is moved from the 
place of its origin. The large earnings of the railroads 
are mainly based upon the increased demand by the 
people for the materials created at points distant from 
the place of consumption. Too high transportation rates 
have frequently forced the consumers of the East to go 
without the farm products of the West, while these prod- 
ucts were wasted in the western fields. It is not a healthy 
condition when the people of New York are required to 
pay 10 cents each for apples while in orchards of the 
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northwest apples are rotting on the ground because 
orchardists cannot seeure enough for them to meet the 
cost of harvesting. 

Cheap coal and cheap railroad labor are essential to 
cheap transportation. Cheap coal to the railroads neees- 
sitates lower wages to the miners of coal. Railroad wages 
and labor wages must be reduced to a point where the 
apples of Oregon can reach the markets of the East leav- 
ing a fair return to the producer and deliver the goods 
at a price which the consumer ean afford to pay. When 
the cost of transportation is not somewhere near the 
level of the ability of the consumer to pay, either that 
cost must go down or the consumer’s earnings must be 
increased. Labor unions must not stand in their own 
light by an attempt to break down the law of supply and 
demand which will in the end control the price of service. 
If the price is too high, there will be no service called for 
and no wages paid. 

In a country with vast and varied resources all wage 
scales and all earning power will in the end drift toward 
a comparative level. 

Coal wages and railroad wages cannot remain at too 
high a level without stifling the industries upon which 
they depend. 


TAX EXEMPT BONDS 
HE COLLECTIVE INTELLIGENCE of a peo- 


ple is below the standard in business sense of the 

successful business men of the country. A good 
business man does not borrow money because he finds 
it easy to borrow, but because of a reasonable certainty 
that a profit can be made by its use, and, under usual 
circumstances. he never borrows for the purpose of pur- 
chasing luxuries. Community intelligence is prone to 
borrow because it is easy and quite ready to aequire 
necessary luxuries with the proceeds of community in- 
debtedness. This tendeney is sufficiently strong to ae- 
complish all proper publie improvements, The addi- 


tional incentive of tax-free bonds will surely lead to 
vross eXtravaganee in public expenditures and place 
undue finaneial burdens upon municipalties in the 
future. Capital will naturally seek the haven of tax 


free investment rather than the more harassing field 
of business venture in which profits if gained, are liable 
to heavy tax by the government. Tax exempt securities, 
therefore, first, limit the fund available for constructive 
bisiness enterprises; second, force business to bear too 
large a part of the burden of publie expense; and third, 
induce extravagatzice in publie expenditures. 

It will be well for the nation if all profits are made to 
bear their proportionate share of the publie burden and 
that every inducement to investment in non-profit en- 
terprises and the creation of tax-free securities shall be 
quickly abrogated. 


THE CHICAGO LABOR SITUATION 
EVERAL MONTHS AGO an agreement was en- 
tered into by the Chicago building trades and the 
employers to arbitrate the wage seale and labor eon- 

ditions before Judge Kenesaw M. Landis of the federal 
court. After eareful investigation of all of the issues 
involved, Judge Landis rendered a decision reducing 
slightly the wage seale and condemning some of the 
abuses which had developed in the building trades. 
While the decision was satisfactory to neither side of the 
controversy, it was hailed as a fair solution of the gen- 
eral problems and both the employers and the officials 
of the labor union accepted the conclusions of Judge 
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Landis. Some of the crafts associated with the Building 
Trades Council accepted the decision and returned to 
work. The more radical craftsmen refused to abide by 
the decision and an internal fight was begun against 
Thomas Kearney, president of the Building Trades 
Council, which resulted in his being deposed and the 
election in his stead of William Curran, one of the lead- 
ers among the radicals who refused to aecept the award 
given by Judge Landis. In the meantime, non-union 
men were employed in the construction work where 
union men had refused to serve. With the election of 
Curran came the declaration from the radical leaders 
that ‘‘the fight is on,’’ and strikes were called on a num- 
ber of large construction jobs where non-union men 
were employed and a crowd of business agents and labor 
leaders in automobiles undertook to drive the non-union 
men from the jobs on which they were employed. <A 
strong campaign has been launched to stampede those 
erafts still employed to join with the strikers and it is 
expected that $100,000,000 worth of construction work in 
Chicago will be halted. In the meantime, the citizens’ 
committee has been organized for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the Landis award. The Chicago situation will be 
watched with great interest by those who believe that 
labor organizations should be held responsible for their 
contracts and that until they are willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for all legal obligations that they are not 
entitled to public confidence, respect, or support. 


AMERICAN VALUATION 


T HAS BECOME INCREASINGLY apparent to us 

during our investigation of tariff matters that the 

whole mining industry is dependent for, its pros- 
perity on adequate protective tariff. Cutlery made in 
Germany is not made from American steel; mercurial 
preparations made abroad are not made from American 
quicksilver; electrie storage batteries manufactured in 
Japan are not made from American lead, and none of 
these things are made in factories which burn Ameri- 
ean coal. Yet, if we are to produce these articles within 
the United States they must have an adequate protee- 
tion. 

These tariffs are all levied on an ad valorem basis. In 
the face of present chaotic conditions abroad these 
duties ean only be levied equitably as between countries 
of origin on a basis of American valuation. The prin- 
ciple of American valuation is the only principle which 
will adequately protect manufacturers when the com- 
peting article is dutiable on an ad valorem basis. There- 
fore, the American Mining Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution at its annual convention in Chicago on 
October 22: 


Whereas, in order to provide tariff duties which 
shall adequately protect the industries to which 
the mining industry furnishes its products as basic 
materials, a method of valuation must be established 
which will prevent the dumping of undervalued 
products in times of industrial depression, 

Be it resolved, That the American Mining Con- 
gress endorses the broad principle of American val- 
uation, and leaves to the wisdom of the congres- 
sional committees the determination of the adminis- 
trative methods necessary for its proper application. 


This resolution was passed because we realized that 
we could not sell our lead, our zine, and our eoal to 
factories with idle smokestacks. 
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THE FALLACY OF INCREASING WAGES 
NION MINERS, working only a few days each 
week during these depressed times in the indus- 
try, find their incomes at a very low level. Imme- 

diately they reason that they must secure more money 
and decide upon an increase of the wage scales as the 
means toward the end. 

They fail to admit the fact that the present wage scales 
are largely responsible for industrial inactivity through- 
out the country, with large consumers unable to pay 
present coal prices and hold their production eosts low 
enough to operate profitably. They do not appear to 
realize that their present situation is the penalty im- 
posed for disobedience of the law of supply and demand. 

If the supply is offered at a price not justified by the 
demand, the price must be lowered, else those financially 
dependent upon replacing the supply through produe- 
tion will have little at which to lay their hands. If the 
price is held at an unwarranted level by wages paid pro- 
dueers, there can be only one solution—ecut the wages. 

In the final analysis, an increase of the wage scale 
would work a hardship upon the union miners by plae- 
ing a further handicap upon the return of normal indus- 
trial conditions. Increased prosperity for the miners is 
dependent upon increased consumption of coal. 

If the wage scales were to be so revised that a miner 
would receive $100 for each ton of coal he mined he 
would still be without a job, for no coal would be taken 
out of the ground. 

A copy of increased wage seales will not purchase 
the necessities of life when presented to the buteher. 

For the mutual good of the miners, the industry, and 
the public, there is only one action to be taken. The 
wage scales must be reduced if an economic chaos, de- 
manding nothing short of radical remedies in the future, 
is to be prevented from heaping its resulting troubles 
upon all coneerned. 


TAX DIVISION’S SUGGESTIONS ADOPTED 
IN NEW FORMS 


HE PERSONAL INCOME tax return forms 
adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
collection of the 1922 tax shows vast improve- 
ment over previous forms in the matter of conciseness 
and general simplification. The new forms follow 
almost identically the suggestions made by the Tax 
Division of the American Mining Congress, which 
appeared in the October, 1921, issue of the Minine Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL, and which were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Tax Simplification Board at its first meeting. 
Instead of an intricate and involved method of com- 
putation, requiring complicated schedules, the new 
forms concentrate the information into two general 
classifications for income and deductions, from which 
taxable net income is determined and the tax is ecom- 
puted. The supplementary schedules are greatly sim- 
plified and are used merely for explanatory purposes 
and are not involved in actual computation by the indi- 
vidual of his tax as in the old forms. 


REVISION OF THE MINING LAWS 


IDESPREAD CRITICISM throughout the 

mining industry directed against provisions of 

legislation before Congress proposing revision 
of the mining laws will preclude any chances of the 
pending bill surviving committee action in its present 
form. Should provisions of the bill be found which are 
favored generally by the industry, they will be incor- 
porated either in an entirely new substitute measure or 
a radical revision of the bill now awaiting consideration 
by the House Committee on Mines and Mining. 

It is to be regretted that so few have expressed their 
attitude, but when the committee turns its attention to 
the revision bill, it will find placed at its disposal com- 
plete tabulations of these expressions of opinion, indi- 
eating that over 70 percent of those who have expressed 
their views believe that no necessity exists for material 
changes in the present Federal mining laws. Certain in- 
dividual revision proposals show themselves as objects 
of such overwhelming opposition that no possibility 
exists for their enactment into law. 


Reflections of the opinion held by the mining industry 
concerning the proposed revisions have been secured in 
Washington through use of questionnaires and interro- 
gating correspondence generally, both by Representa- 
tive Samuel S. Arentz, member of the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, and a mining engineer of long 
experience, and by the American Mining Congress. 

Mr. Arentz has received large numbers of memorials, 
resolutions, and letters from associations and individ- 
uals interested in the bill, and the Bureau of Mines also 
possesses scores of similar manifestations. <All these 
communications were eonsidered in detail at a recent 
meeting attended by Mr. Arentz and representatives of 
the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, and the 
General Land Office. The results obtained by this con- 
ference were then supplemented by returns secured from 
the questionnaire circulated broadeast throughout the 
industry by the American -Mining Congress, the whole 
to form the presentation to be placed before the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining when it turns to con- 
sideration of the bill. 

It is certain that publicity given the measure’s intro- 
duction has achieved the desired result, namely, to se- 
cure a reflection of popular opinion concerning the mer- 
its of the proposed revisions before they were started on 
their advance through legislative channels. 

A majority opinion is registered against abolition of 
extralateral rights proposed by the new measure, which 
would permit all previous locations to retain their extra- 
lateral rights, giving them, in addition, all the minerals 
included within their vertical planes that are not cov- 
ered by any existing extralateral rights. A two-to-one 
majority is shown over advocates of the change in 
answers from California. and Colorado, which states re- 
port the largest number of protests. New Mexico and 
Utah showed a slightly larger element of favor for the 
revision. All other states carry out the general trend 
of the opposition. 

Heavy fire is drawn by the bill’s proposal to make 
necessary the laying out of mining claims along lines 
which must coincide with the lines of the public survey. 
It is pointed out that the length of time which has 
elapsed since the surveys were made, giving rise to illegi- 
bility of survey markings and a number of other nega- 
tive factors, makes it impossible, in many eases, to lay 
out the claims in conformance with the publie surveys. 
To cap the situation, say the erities, the old surveyors 


are incorrect in many instances. It is also stated, in 
many of the letters, that necessity of making an accurate 
survey in order to meet the terms of the proposed re- 
vision would involve expense which individual prospec-_ 
tors, working on grubstakes in many instances, would 
not be able to bear. 

Provisions of the proposed law relating to require- 
ment of discovery were objected to in 65 percent of the 
the answers. California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah led in opposition to this change. The pending 
legislation would provide that a claim may be held for 
five years without discovery, and that it might be held 
for a further period, not exceeding five years, by pay- 
ment of $50 per acre annually in advance. This, coupled 
with the substitution of cash payment for annual assess- 
ment work, some crities say, would enable large com- 
panies with extensive finances to acquire claims and hold 
them indefinitely without development work. This con- 
dition, it is said, would operate to discourage activities 
of individual prospectors who depend upon development 
work for discoveries. 

Commenting in this connection, Mr. Arentz declares 
that in his long experience in the mining industry he 
never has seen a mine, or any mining property, that is 
deserving of a valuation being placed upon it that ean- 
not be traced in its discovery to the earnestly prose- 
euted efforts of a prospector on actual development 
work. This view is shared by one authority who, in 
answer to the questionnaire, says that ‘‘to enact into 
law the provisions governing development and _ assess- 
ment work would be to sound the death knell of pros- 
pecting in remote districts. It would eliminate embarka- 
tion upon long chance projects, a factor that has re- 
sulted in the mining industry oceupying the high plane 
of development which it holds.”’ 

The bulk of opinion is cast against the proposal to 
make payment of money permissible in lieu of actual 
assessment work on mining claims. 

The proposal that all claims must be recorded in the 
local office is also made the mark of criticism. Prospee- 
tors declare that the land offices are so distant from the 
claim sites in many instances that an element of uncer- 
tainty is injeeted into the situation. They emphasize 
the view that an entangling of claims is not likely to 
arise under the present system of registration with local 
authorities, stating that much trouble would be inspired 
were administration to be placed in the hands of those 
unfamiliar with loeal conditions. 

‘‘In introducing the mining law revision bill,’’ says 
Mr. Arentz, ‘‘I simply aimed at placing it on the rolls of 
pending legislation in order that it might be given the 
widest publicity and that it might mspire an indication 
on a corresponding seale of the manner in which the in- 
dustry would react to such a measure. 

‘It was not intended that the measure should be 
urged for Congressional action in its present form, but 
merely that time and efforts of the future might be saved 
by getting the bill whipped into shape before it began 
its course through legislative channels. 

‘* Although the bill represents the long, earnest, and 
highly capable work of the committee of engineers that 
drafted it, it has only been reasonable to subject it for a 
time to an open forum to permit a determination of the 
attitude held by all who would be affected by enactment 
of its proposals, for, if the mining industry does not 
want to conform to the committee’s judgment, Congress 
will surely not pass any bill in opposition to the popular 
wish.”’ 
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SPECIAL COMMITT 


EE BEGINS STUDY 


OF STATE TAX SYSTEMS 


WNERS OF MINES and mineral properties have 

encountered, during recent vears, a multiplicity 

of difficulties in meeting the rapidly growing tax 
burden and the intricate complexities of the revenue 
laws. Realizing the serious effects of these difficulties, 
the American Mining Congress has made a continuous 
study of revenue legislation, and has maintained an 
effective organization for the purpose of alleviating the 
situation, through which all branches of the wasting in- 
dustries have been benefited in the development of sound 
policies and constructive changes in the law and admin- 
istrative procedure. 

Having rendered an invaluable service to the whole 
mining industry in matters of Federal taxation, the 
national organization has now turned its attention to 
the tax laws and administrative methods of each of the 
mining states. 

A resolution was passed at the last annual convention 
in October, 1921, authorizing the creation of a special 
tax committee to study 


prices of different mine products also will be indicated. 
Systems of mine taxation in the different states are not 
uniform, and one of the objects of the investigation is to 
determine to what extent, if any, uniform legislation 
would be practicable. Methods of valuation and assess- 
ment differ widely, both as between the states and as be- 
tween different classes of property. Rates of taxation in 
certain states are comparatively high, while in others 
they are relatively low. Some branches of mining are 
able to add the inereased tax burden to their selling 
prices; but others are forced to sell at a price fixed by 
market conditions which makes it impossible to pass on 
to the consumer any increase in production costs. The 
special tax committee has for its aim the establishment 
of a scientific and equitable basis for mine taxation, suf- 
ficiently flexible for application to varying local condi- 

tions and adaptation to local needs. 
In many of the states where taxes have been increased, 
the wasting industries have been selected as the taxable 
resources which should 


the question of state 
taxation of mines within 
the several mining states. 
This committee has been 
organized with state 
units comprising one or 
more members in every 
state and a central unit 
comprising well-known 
mining engineers, ac- 
countants, economists, 
and writers are 
authorities on the sub- 
ject of mine taxation, 
both state and Federal, 
and this committee al- 
ready has begun to fune- 
tion. Each state unit 
will furnish full infor- 
mation concerning the 
state tax laws, policies 
of administration, rates 
of taxation, methods of 
mine valuation, effects 


MEMBERS OF CENTRAL 
COMM 


Paul Armitage, 
233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, 
15 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 
R. V. Norris, 
520 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wm. B. Gower, 
20 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
H. B. Fernald, 
54 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
E. W. Parker, 
437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph Arnold, 
639 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


bear the added burden. 
As a result the burden 
imposed upon the min- 
ing industry is much 
higher proportionately 
than that imposed upon 


UNIT, STATE TAXATION 
ITTEE 


J. R. Finlay, 
170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Nolan other classes of prop- 
160 Front St., erty. Since 1913 the rev- 
New York, N. Y. enue requirements for 


W. J. Loring, 
Crocker Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Edwin Ludlow, 
149 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
J. F. Callbreath, 
841 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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state purposes alone of 
Arizona, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota have been prac- 
tically doubled, while 
the needs of Arkansas. 
Kentueky, Michigan, 
Minnesota. New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Penn- 
McK. W. Kriegh, South Caro- 
Chief Tax Division, Ameri- lennessee, Pexas, 
can Mining Congress, Utah, West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. and Wyoming have 

been inereased by more 


of the tax system, in- 
debtedness of the state and its subdivisions, revenue re- 
quirements, total amount raised by taxes, total amount 
paid by owners of mines and mineral properties, and 
other data which may have an important bearing on the 
tax situation, together with a report on the effects re- 
sulting therefrom. The central unit will formulate a 
general report based on the reports and data submitted 
by the state units, and it is planned to make this report 
a work of lasting value to the mining industry, both as 
a guide to taxpayers and as a reference manual for the 
euidance of legislatures in the framing of new legisla- 
tion and of state tax authorities in the administration of 
tax laws affecting mines. 

Every branch of the mining industry is represented 
on this special tax committee and every phase of the sub- 
ject of mine taxation by the various states will be dis- 
cussed in its report. It is tentatively proposed to show 
in detail the various systems of taxation, methods of 
valuation and assessment, lack of uniformity in rates, 
and relation of production costs, as affected by state and 
local taxes of the different mining states. The extent to 
which increased taxes are or may be reflected in market 
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than 50 percent. In- 
creases in other states range from 15 to 50 percent. 
The gross indebtedness of mining states has been con- 
stantly growing notwithstanding the imperative need 
for economy in expenditures and for a conservative pol- 
icy with respect to public indebtedness while the na- 
tional war debt is being amortized and business and in- 
dustry generally is passing through a period of stagna- 
tion and depression. Not only have these states in- 
creased their fixed or funded indebtedness, represented 
by bonds or certificates upon which interest must be 
paid and for which sinking funds must be provided, but 
their floating indebtedness, evidenced by revenue bonds, 
short-term bonds, warrants, accounts payable, judg- 
ments, public trust funds, and the like, has been notice- 
ably increased. This situation must be corrected by edu- 
cational measures effectively demonstrating the ultimate 
results which must inevitably accrue, among which are 
the diversion of capital from the states where these con- 
ditions prevail and the loss of large tonnages of low- 
grade ores, due to high taxation which forees selective 
mining of only the rich ores which can be produced at a 
profit. 
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ADVANTAGES OF § 


By C. E. 


URING RECENT YEARS, Science and Wisdom 
have unfolded to the world wondrous facts, and 
by diligent exploitation of humble things in 

Nature’s realm have elevated mankind to a compara- 
tively advanced position of usefulness, thereby giving to 
the world such advantages in both civic and commercial 
enterprises as to cause the thinking mind to frequently 
ponder regarding the possibility of further advancement 
towards the goal of perfection. 

We have been, during the last decade, and for that 
matter we still are living in, a period largely dominated 
by Mechanical and Chemical Science, a period during 
which phenomenal advancement in constructive genius 
and the power to bring usefulness out of natural 
resources has broadened and 
ripened, through constantly in- 
creasing knowledge, to a degree 
that can easily surpass the most 
vivid imagination; so that to- 
day the achievements that once 
appealed to us as_ bordering 
upon the realm of supernatural, 
are accepted with an assured 
confidence and not an _ over- 
demonstration of surprise. 

During this brief period a 
great variety of new industrials 
have grown into existence; the 
possibilities of numerous and 
heretofore little known natural 
resources have been partly un- 
folded to us; transportation 
systems, both of land and water, 
have surpassed belief in their 
achievements; these aeecomplish- 
ments all having their root of 
growth into being based upon 
the power of knowledge and 
wisdom vested in man, and 
through the persistent applica- 
tion of his mental and physical 
foree, still further advancement 
may reasonably be expected. 

Should diligent inquiry be 
made as to what basic principles 
common to the conception of 
any one of these various enter- 
prises, and upon which its 
physical development were founded, perseverance, ap- 
plication, and system would certainly be included among 
the answers fortheoming. 

Perseverance and application are inherent character- 
isties of the normal human. These traits are born with 
him, and his recognition and use of them are instinctive. 
System. however, is a thing man-made, supremely essen- 
tial to the successful existence of any man-made enter- 
prise. It is an old and an extremely simple principle. 
Of late years, perhaps, it has been the subject of more 
extensive literary effort than previously noted, and it is 
a subject, also, that appears never to have been com- 
pletely expounded to the point of exhaustion. In fact, 
about the first feature which established itself in any 
practical field of endeavor is this simple principle of 
‘‘System.’’ It enters into and is considered the first 
essential necessity to the successful progress of any and 
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STANDARDIZATION 
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all enterprises, whether of a manufacturing, construe- 
tive, or operative nature. 

‘System’’ has been studied, cross-examined as to its 
form and mode of application, and used to advantage 
for the attainment of efficiency in connection with every 
form of endeavor. 

So important is this factor and so vital its influence 
that exhaustive analysis of its uses and results con- 
tinually receive the consideration of those‘in position to 
advise and direct the destinies of present-day enter- 
prises. 

During the natural growth and expansion of modern 
enterprises, guided by the trained minds of professional 
managers and engineers, who are continually exerting 
their efforts to secure improve- 
ment in the realm of efficiency 
in accomplishment of things, 
there is a common evidence of a 
tendency in the direction of the 
adoption of another man-made 
principle also applicable with 
limits as now understood, to 
many enterprises. 

This more recent principle 
probably has its origin in the 
fact that ‘‘Necessity being the 
mother of Invention’’ and the 
‘*Knowledge which comes from 
Experience’’ has erystallized it- 
self into a form which may be 
expressed by the term ‘‘Stand- 
ardization,’’ 

This faetor, perhaps, at least 
at the present time, may be con- 
sidered as having a somewhat 
more limited field of application 
than this older factor, ‘‘System,”’ 
previously discussed. It is never- 
theless a subject which has for 
some time past received much 
thought, considerable discussion, 
and limited adoption in the field 
of industrials, by a number of 
the leading engineering bodies of 
this and other countries. Very 
recently has received a marked 
impetus by virtue of an awak- 
ened interest and energetic cam- 
paign started in its behalf by the American Mining 
Congress, which body has, in times past, successfully 
sponsored other subjects most valuable to the advance- 


ment and welfare of matters pertaining to the country’ 


best interests. 


Therefore, as an arm of the Ameriean Mining Con- 
gress, the second National Standardization Congress 
was held in conjunction with the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the American Mining Congress at Chi- 
cago, Ill, October 17 to 22, 1921, and a very comprehen- 
sive review of this organization, its committees and their 
functioning, as set down in the report of the chairman 
in the November, 1921, issue of the Mintna ConerEss 
JOURNAL, should substantiate the fact that Standardiza- 
tion is today a live subjeet; one which has come to stay, 
and from which great advantages to the mining industry 
and to those industrials interested in mining equipment 
may accrue. 

This standardization body now being so organized 
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that it is in a position to actually accomplish the creation 
of National Standards as pertaining to mines and 
mining equipment and with the belief that at this par- 
ticular time the consideration of ‘‘standards’’ applicable 
to mining equipment as supplied by manufacturing anc 
industrial organizations throughout the country can 
with advantage be presented, and outlining some of the 
experiences which the writer has met with and discussed 
in the work upon the subject ‘‘Underground Transpor- 
tation,’’ may in some measure prove beneficial to the 
cause in general. 

From the standpoint of the mine operator or superin- 
tendent the item of underground transportation oceu- 
ples a most prominent position and should be given thor- 
ough consideration as to ultimate length, direction, and 
probable general grade of the lines constituting such 
system before opening developments of a mine property 
are started, because other features connected with 
mining, such as drainage, ventilation, mining at the face, 
ete., while having their effect upon the efficiency with 
which production can be obtained, are more susceptible 
of modification if necessity requires than is transporta- 
tion, for all coal must be transported from the mine face 
to the point where it is loaded into cars or other equip- 
ment for transportation to market, and this feature must 
continue practically unalterable throughout the entire 
life of the mine. 

Drainage may be arranged as developments proceed 
so that its cost may decrease as the mine advances. Like- 
wise changes may be made with respect to ventilating 
so that the cost of this item may be controlled within 
prescribed limits; but as a mine is developed and coal 
extracted from vear to vear the working faces of the 
mine continue to recede further and further away from 
the point of delivery for shipment. These increasing 
distances carry with them proportional increase in cost 
of road equipment and heading maintenance, rolling 
stock, motive power, and attachments. Nor should the 
fact be overlooked that an appreciable amount of dead 
tonnage in the form of rock, refuse, and supplies must 
also be transported. As the eost of transportation in- 
creases relief is naturally a subject for consideration 
and is, in some instances, held in partial abeyance in con- 
junction with other arrangements by the use of larger 
cars and hauling heavier trips. 

About this time the superintendent wishes he had 
heavier rails, a wider gauge, a longer curvature at 
switches, ete., so that it might be possible to use longer 
wheelbases on the rolling stock, or that the grades were 
a little less severe. which items would permit the use of 
a ear of maximum eapacity. In fact, if he had this prop- 
osition to do over again, his cars would have originally 
had axles on them which would permit the use of a 
heavier wheel with more bearing surface in the hub and 
grease would stay in better than oil, and all the bump- 
ers would have been uniform in height and curvature so 
that the ears would stay on the tracks around curves bet- 
ter; and besides the previous superintendent that 
handled the mine purchased cars from a different com- 
pany, made ear strap irons somewhat narrower and 
thicker than the first lot of ears. Also those strap irons 
would only take a 5g bolt while the irons for the first 
lot of ears required 34 and 7% bolts in some places; and 
again, the shape of the car irons on the first and second 
lot of cars were slightly dissimilar, so that when a good- 
sized wreck occurred in the mines and a lot of cars went 
to the shop for repairs it took about four different sizes 
of bolts and nuts, two different car iron reformers, extra 
time for the carpenters to ream out holes through strap 
irons and wooden sides because they were all out of 5g 
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bolts and must use %4 ones, with the results that the re- 
pairs required longer time, and cost about 50 percent 
more to repair than it should have. Also, he decided 
that in order to haul a heavier trip it would be necessary 
to double-head his locomotives in order to negotiate a 
couple of sharp grades about two miles down the main 
heading, as the regular 25-ton locomotive could only 
handle 45 cars alone and he must have more ears per 
trip than 45 in order to clear out the tonnage mined in 
that section served by the 25-ton outfit. Come to figure 
it out, the only available locomotive to double-head with 
the 25-ton one is a 13-tonner. He puts it in service and 
increases the trip to 70 cars. It costs just as much for 
a motorman to operate that 13-ton outfit as it would 
another 25-ton outfit. The section is producing enough 
coal to require a 90-ton trip, so that it is necessary to 
move some of the miners from this section to another 
section, where they are really unable to produce quite 
as much tonnage as they had previously because their 
places are wet, as this section had not been quite com- 
pleted as to drainage. Anyway, the other superinten- 
dent never should have purchased a 13-ton loeomotive— 
the motor-boss suggested it should be 25 tons when the 
purchase was made. 

These, and about as many more reasons, continually 
confront the mine superintendent to detract from the 
best efficiency possible in transportation and its costs. 

Again, let the subject of underground transportation 
be given consideration from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point. 

Here the manufacturerer of frogs and switches re- 
ceives in one month orders from a dozen different coal 
mine operators in half as many localities and states, 
calling for No. 4 frogs. hardly any two of them asking 
for the same weight of rail or length of switch-points. 
The manufacturer, knowing that orders embracing 
widely varying details of a No. 4 frog will be received, 
finds it impossible to carry at all times in stock material 
necessary to meet such varying needs, neither can he 
with certainty make up any considerable amount of fin- 
ished product to carry in stock, the orders having to be 
made up after receipt, and possibly having to wait until 
shipment of stock necessary for completion of order is 
secured from the mills. 

Similarly the mine car manufacturer receives a goodly 
number of orders for mine cars from different operators 
scattered over the country. Here is a situation consid- 
ered from the standpoint of efficiency, if possible, beyond 
reason. These orders may cover gauges ranging from 
18 inches up to standard railroad gauge, varying by 
inches and even half inches. Wheels of three or four 
different diameters and tread shapes; axles for plain 
and roller bearings of different lengths for the same 
diameter wheel; scarcely any two ear trucks alike in 
many, and none in all, details as to general dimensions, 
wheelbases, ete.; some car bodies wide and flat, others 
high and narrow, most of them with more overhang than 
will represent very long life of car if it is required to 
handle much rock; some supplied with brakes, others 
without brakes; a promiscuous assortment in sizes and 
weights of strap irons, length and size of body and bot- 
tom bolts, swinging and tight end-gates; some bodies 
all steel, some all wood, others a combination of the two. 

It would, of course, be out of the question to stand- 
ardize in detail many of the parts and pieces consti- 
tuting a complete mine car, owing to the varied eondi- 
tions and purposes for which they are required; but 
without question there are a great many general fea- 
tures which could be so arranged that it would permit 
the manufacturer to carry less stock and make quicker 
and cheaper delivery without in many manner detract- 
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ing from competitive features or inflicting a hardship 
or disadvantage of any kind upon the manufacturer or 
operator. 

What has been said regarding mine ears applies 
equally as well to the manufacturers of electric locomo- 
tives, in so far as track gauges, wheel treads and diam- 
eters, bumper shapes and curvatures, wheelbases and 
weights of the units, as a whole, are concerned. 

In general, it may be stated that the subject of Stand- 
ardization for Underground Transportation embraces 
such a wide and fertile field for economies to both oper- 
ator and manufacturer that it is beyond the immediate 
comprehension of any single person or single group of 
engineers to consider in any short space of time even 


EQUIPMENT DISPLAY A 


SHE CONTINUED MAINTENANCE and de- 
velopment of the great American mining industry 
is largely dependent upon the securing of greater 

production at relatively lower cost and the manu- 
facturer of mine equipment and mine machinery has 
had and will have a vital and integral part in the con- 
tinued development of American mining. As a matter 
of fact, it has been the inventive genius of the manu- 
facturing industry, which,in a large measure has made 
possible the introduction of labor-saving machinery and 
the continued development of large scale production in 
mining enterprises in the face of increased material and 
labor costs. 

Today, confronted by the present competitive condi 
tions, the fullest utilization of every type of effective 
mine equipment and mine machinery is essential, and, 
appreciating the importance of these facts, the Ameri 
ean Mining Congress is arranging to make a special 
feature of the exposition of mines and mine equipment, 
which will be held in conjunction with the twenty-fifth, 
anniversary convention to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 9 to 14. In the development of this exposition 
the American Mining Congress seeks to assist both the 
mine operator and manufacturer by creating a medium 
by which the mine operator can study and compare the 
latest forms of mine machinery and through which the 
manufacturer can develop those contacts with potential 
luyers so necessary for the continuance of business 
developments. 

From the standpoint of the manufacturer this great 
industrial exposition furnishes an effective and_ rela 
tively economical method of national advertising and in 
addition it gives the opportunity of direct contacts for 
sales. The power of advertising as a selling force is uni 
versally recognized. It is an essential factor in any sales 
campaign. The object of all advertising is to so visualize 
the merits of a product as to create a demand for the 
product in the minds of the customers and the most 
effective advertising is that which with the least ex 
pense carries to the largest number of potential buyers 
the most complete picture of the product which is being 
sold. 

Mine equipment and mine machinery are essentially 
operating units. Descriptive paragraphs or artistic 
illustrations can only create a partial impression. To 
he fully appreciated, such equipment and machinery 
must be seen and studied while operating by the prae- 
tical men who are to make use of them. 

The Ameriean Mining Congress Exposition of Mines 
and Mine Equipment furnishes the manufacturer, there- 
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the broader and more general features of the subject. 

It is interesting to know, however, that the two years 
in which the writer has been interested in this subjeet 
and during which period contaet has been made with 
a fairly representative personnel of both operators and 
manufacturers throughout the principal centers of 
mining and manufacturing activities of the country, 
that all have expressed themselves as in aeeord with the 
idea of standardization along these lines, and I here 
Wish to express my thanks to the many who have given 
of their time and efforts towards the actual unscrambling 
of the present extremely confusing and inefficient situa- 
tion as regards equipment which at present prevails in 
underground transportation systems in the majority of 
eoal mines. 


FACTOR OF PROGRESS 


fore, with the opportunity of showing his equipment 
und machinery to a representative body of potential 
buyers—the mine managers, the superintendents and 
other operating officials, to whom such equipment and 
machinery is of vital interest and practical value, and 
the success of these expositions has been due to the faet 
that they fill a definite business need and create an effee- 
tive medium for national advertising and for sales eon- 
tacts. 

In addition to their value from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, these expositions are also of a great edu- 
cational value in connection with the mining industry. 
They focus the attention of the publie upon the im- 
portance of mining and they furnish an opportunity for 
ereat mining states or districts to present effective dis- 
plays indicating the wealth of mineral resources and the 
opportunities which exist for continued mining develop- 
nent 

The value of such exhibits from an edueational stand- 
point is indicated by the results obtained at Chicago, 
where there were twelve important publie exhibits, in- 
eluding interesting displays from Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Utah, the Lake Superior mining district and 
the exhibits made by the United States Government 
through the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. 
Practically all of the representatives in eharge of these 
exhibits at Chicago filed reports with their governing 
bodies recommending that similar exhibits be made at 
the sueceeding exposition and in the ease of Alaska this 
recommendation will be accompanied by a request that 
the Alaskan exhibits shall be greatly enlarged and am- 
plified In other words, these expositions create an 
opportunity for interesting the general public in the 
mining industry and in the potential resources and 
opportunities which are afforded in the great mining 
states and territories for further development. 

As a result of the suecess of last year’s exposition at 
Chicago and in view of the exceptional facilities which 
are afforded in the Public Hall at Cleveland for the 
staging of a remarkable industrial exposition, it is be- 
lieved and hoped that this vear’s exposition of mines 
and mine equipment of the American Mining Congress 
will be larger, more significant and more comprehen- 
sive than any previous exposition of this character ever 
held in the United States, and from the indications 
which have already been received it is evident that 
there will be a very material increase in the number of 
industrial exhibitors displaying different forms of mine 
equipment and mine machinery at this meeting. 
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MINERAL TARIFFS 


HE MINING and Metallurgical Society of 

America, through its New York chapter, has 

been engaged for some months in the drafting 
of a committee report to be submitted to the whole 
Society on the subject of mineral reserves as re- 
lated to the tariff question. Officers and members 
of The American Mining Congress have been fre- 
quent guests at the monthly meetings of this Society 
at which this question has been discussed. 

At the dinner and meeting at the Harvard Club 
November 16, Chief of the Tariff Division of The 
American Mining Congress Herbert Wilson Smith 
was called upon for a short statement. The state- 
ment made at that time was general, as was the 
entire discussion. 


AND MINING MEN 


the answer and what is the basis for this situation? 

Let us take as the first basis for this discussion the 
agreement that each organization has equally at heart— 
the ultimate best good of the mining industry—and that, 
in meeting this question of a tariff on metals and min- 
erals at a time of world-wide economie crisis, we have in 
arriving at our conclusions been actuated by an equal 
sincerity of purpose and worthiness of method. 

To illustrate this let me quote from the printed report 
of the tentative report of the committee on page 203, 
which reads: 

‘“We would favor protection on domestic minerals 
known to exist in large quantities and capable of efficient 
utilization, but handicapped in their competition with 
foreign supplies by trade and technical customs. In 
these cases there should be careful consideration of pos- 
sibilities of adapting our extensive low-grade reserves to 
our needs, with a view of finding whether feasible and 

efficient processes for their use 


When the following dinner and meeting was 
held at the Harvard Club, December 14, there 
were present as guests of 
the Society the Secretary 
of The American Mining BLINDING 
Congress, James F. Call- * # Today 
breath. Charles W. Potts. Europe enough 


Nelson Franklin, and Her- 
bert Wilson Smith. A de- 
tailed discussion of the pro- 
posed committee report, the European 
then before those present at United States. 
the meeting, was engaged 
in. in which a great deal of 
diversity of opinion was 
voiced, the diversity being 
rather marked as_ between 
the actual mining operators 
and +those interested in the 
engineering and geological 
problems of mining. The 


manner? 


to continue 


trade, and in 


US TO FACTS 
there is 
bonds 
forms of indebtedness, national, in- 
dustrial, municipal, state, of South 
American countries to entirely pay 
indebtedness to 
Does Europe intend 
to pay us her indebtedness in that 
Assure dly not. 
to continue to finance South America, 
to hold South American 
this 
That is good horse sense; but for the 
international banker 
same breath that Europe cannot pay 
her debts to the United States unless 
she can have free trade and then to 


s to tell us in the 


may not be developed without ex- 
cessive cost. If so, some measure 
of protection would be reason- 
able. For instance, there are very 
extensive deposits of flake graph- 
ite in the United States, many of 
which are handicapped by a fine- 
ness of texture which is said to 
make them undesirable for one of 
their principal uses, the manufac- 
ture of erucibles. War expe- 
rience indicated that the Ameri- 
can grades could be used to a 
larger extent than had _ before 
been anticipated ; but with the re- 
sumption of peace conditions, 
foreign supplies have again domi- 
nated the market. Without com- 
mitting ourselves definitely for 


owned in 
and similar 


the 


She wishes 


she is justified. 


following are excerpts from 
the statement made at that 
time by Herbert Wilson 
Smith, when ealled upon by 
C. M. Weld, Secretary of the 


fre 


tell us that we cannot develop our 
own foreign markets unless we have 
trade is surely blinding us to 
a set of facts with which the bank- 
ers, themselves, must be most famil- 


or against a tariff, we suggest that 
a case of this kind affords a rea- 
sonable field for investigation as 
to the possible application of a 


* * * 
Society and chairman of the ad 


meeting. 


tariff.’’ 
Let me compare to that the 


At the beginning of every discussion there must be an 
agreement. In the tariff question, which has been so 
thoroughly discussed this evening and which I am about 
to take up further, we must, if you please, arrive at the 
agreed basis of our disagreement. Each year our own 
organization, The American Mining Congress, holds its 
annual convention. At these conventions we discuss 
these very pertinent subjects and pass resolutions and 
go home feeling we have accomplished a great deal. 

Your own organization has been holding this series of 
monthly meetings. You have been discussing these same 
questions. You are considering the report of a commit- 
tee covering these same questions. The report of this 
committee is almost diametrically opposed to the senti- 
ment expressed by the resolutions adopted by The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. You will in turn go home as we 
have done feeling that you have accomplished a great 
deal, and yet our two accomplishments, if weighed one 
against the other, would nullify each other. What is 
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platform of The American Mining 
Congress on the question of tar- 
iffs on the products of mineral industry. When the 
products of a mineral industry within the United States, 
whose reserves are known to exist in an amount sufficient 
to supply a proportionate part of the consumption 
within the United States, come into competition with 
similar products imported from abroad produced by 
labor at a wage scale below that paid to American labor, 
when such competing foreign material can be sold at 
points of consumption in the United States below the 
possible production price of the American material and 
when the continued production of the mineral is a neces- 
sary part of our national economie life, there should be 
levied against the imported material as a protective tariff 
a sufficient amount of duty to equalize the labor cost 
here and the labor cost abroad, in order that these 
American mineral industries may continue to employ 
American labor. What, gentlemen, is the basic differ- 
ence between those two enuneiations of principles? 
None, in fact. 
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In serving as chief of the Division of Mineral Tariffs 
of the American Mining Congress for the last three 
vears, my work has been in almost direct opposition to 
every sentiment I have heard expressed here this eve- 
ning. I have neither apology nor explanation to make 
for my efforts and there is one point I should like to 
clear up in the minds of the committee and in the minds 
of the members present. Frequent reference has been 
made to politieal efforts to get tariff legislation in behalf 
of certain minerals and I wish to forever disabuse the 
mind of each one of you of the impression that the work 
for a protective tariff on mineral industries has been in 
anv way in the nature of a political log rolling effort. 
The presentations which have been made to the com- 
mittee have been made in every instance on a basis of 
scientifically compiled data prepared for the use and 
convenience of the committee in arriving at its own 
Cleeisions. 

Realizing at the outset of the hearings on the pro- 
posed tariff revision that the members of Congress could 
not be expected to read and digest all the materials sub 
mitted to them, the data which we 
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teeted and unprotected, and prices of finished products 
from these raw materials. These charts are composites 
of price and production movements, the ratios being com- 
puted in units of price, production, quantity, and time 
peculiar to each industry in question, the ratios for the 
same period then being co-related. 

You will note that as price falls, production falls with 
it until at the low point of the price there is a flat level 
of theoretical non-produetion, which in some industries 
is actual non-production and in others is a minimum of 
production. When this flat level of low production is 
continued for a long enough time, price immediately 
starts upward. Production is stimulated thereby until, 
at the high point of priee, which may represent profiteer- 
ing to the producer, price is speedily overtopped by pro- 
duction; stimulated by these high prices and there is 
great overproduction. Price then starts rapidly down; 
produetion follows it until the low point of price is again 
reached; another flat level of non-production, when price 
starts back up and there is another big angle whieh 
represents excessive prices for the materials and large 


were assembling were gathered 
into the form of a chart which I 


fications cover all of the mineral 
industries on which tariff is being 
considered in alphabetical order 
from antimony to zine., The hori- 
zontal elassifieations cover the fol- 


NO “CHINESE WALL’”’ 

here show you. The vertical elassi- = There has been much talk 
of the danger of building a Chinese 
tariff wall about this country. That 
is not the purpose 


tariff. We are going to have a pro- 


overproduction, followed by rapid 
eut of price, diminution in pro- 
duetion until another low point in 
the industry is reached, which 
represents bankruptcies for many 
operating companies, and a flat 
level of non-production which ae- 


of a protective 
celerates another upward price 


lowing basie facts with regard to 
each of these industries: 

Present tariff classification: 
Schedule, paragraph, rate, unit of 
measure, 

Imports from foreign coun- 
tries: prewar, war time, present 
(latest available data). 

Imported from: labor cost per 
diem respectively in those coun- 
tries, relative trade balances of 
those countries with the United 
States, present exchange rates of 
those countries with the United 


fective tariff. Those of us who favor move. 


a general protective tariff are glad of 
it. Those of us who do not favor it 
might as well face this fact, and if we 
draw a line around the mining indus- 
fry and say this protective tariff shall 
not apply to the mining industry we 
are pe rmitting the rest of the United 
States to benefit by whatever benefits 
ure to be derived from the protective 
tariff and we Wre building this Chi- 
nese wall about our own industry 

the mining industry. Can we justify 
this course to the men in the mining 


Under such cireumstances the 
swing of prices is rapid and over 
a wide area, and the price fixed by 
the manufacturer who uses any 
one of these raw materials as part 
of his finished product, is based on 
the top price range, for he must 
be prepared in the price of his fin- 
ished product to meet a cost for 
his raw material represented by 
the possible high ranges of price. 
For example, in 1918, when the 
price of quicksilver, one of the 
metals from which this composite 


States. 
Nature and extent of ore de- labor. who have 
posits: foreign, United States. rolls? 


Cost of production: foreign, 


industry who have to employ the 
to meet the pay- 


chart was made up, was at its peak 
of high price, about $250 per flask, 
the price of fulminate of mereury 
caps, into which goes 65 percent of 


United States. Prevailing prices: 
prewar, war time, present (latest available data). 

Annual production in United States: prewar, war 
time, present (latest available data). 

States in which produced: number of people depend- 
ent on this industry for support, approximate invest- 
ment, present condition in this industry and particular 
problem it is facing. 

Probable relative percentage of mineral that will be 
consumed under correct tariff: foreign, United States. 

Tariff requested to protect industry. 

Tariff proposed in H. R. 7456, schedule, paragraph, 
rate of duty. 

Other charts were prepared for the use of the com- 
mittee. Principally these charts covering the range of 
price fluctuations, production fluctuations and cost fine 
tuations of products manufactured from these basic 
materials. These charts cover ten unprotected minera! 
industries over a period of twelve years and an equal 
number of protected mineral industries over the same 
period. 

These two charts represent relative movements of price 
and produetion in two groups of mineral industries, pro- 


mercury produced, was $16.00 a 
| At the time this chart was made with the 
price of quicksilver at the low point on the chart and at 
the lowest point seen in years, $30.00 to $35.00 a flask, the 


price of fulminate of mereury caps was $18.00 a thou- 
sand. 


thousand. 


You can see that price and production in the lower 
chart follow the laws of supply and demand as in the 
upper chart, but with this vital difference: The industry 
being protected from extreme low ranges of price by 
tariff, the price does not drop to a point where there is 
widespread bankruptey in the industry and where the 
price is below the cost of production. Therefore produe- 
tion does not fall to the flat level of non-production 
shown in the unprotected mineral industries. 

Similarly, as there is no flat level of non-production, 
there is no rapid stimulation of price which forces pro- 
duetion up to a point of overproduction. Now the man 
in the street, the ultimate consumer, is not interested in 
the prosperity or failure of your business. He doesn’t 


care if individuals or companies go bankrupt or if the 
whole zine industry is poverty stricken. He is not even 
interested in your big profits in times of prosperity but 


| y 

| 
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he does care mightily about the effect that this has on the 
price of his galvanized wash tub. The important thing 
to the consumer is that the cost of the raw material on 
whieh the manufacturer bases the cost of his finished 
product is at a much lower top range of probable price 
than is possible under the unprotected industries. Tariff 
in short has acted as a huge economie gyroscope in main- 
taining a smooth running-level in the price and produe- 
tion movement in the industry so protected. 

Many objections have been raised to these proposed 
mineral duties—all of these objections based on theo- 
retically sincere premises I am sure. If I may be per- 
mitted to do so, I should like to briefly answer a few of 
these objections which have appeared this evening. The 
most ubiquitous of these objections has been based on 
the plea of conservation. The policy of conservation is 
so wise a one that we must be careful not to be led under 
its standards into cessation of development. You, as 
mining engineers, know that conservation of a mine and 
abandonment of a mine are vastly different things. You 
know that, despite the fact that it is popularly so sup- 
posed by the layman, we cannot drive a stake in the 
ground and mark the spot: ‘‘ Here lies the body of John 
J. Manganese—To be dug up in the event of war.’’ 

‘*Requieseat in pace’’ would be the proper inscription 
for such a monument. 

Mr. Westervelt knows from his war time experience 
the utter futility of the hope of immediate availability 
of raw materials in the form of natural resources for 
war time needs. He will agree with the estimate of 
Army officers that from the time of the declaration of 
war until undeveloped, unproduced minerals can be 
mined under government supervision or with govern- 
ment stimulation, smelted, refined, made into necessary 
military material and got to the front, that a period of 
three years will elapse. Three years—that is the esti- 
mate of time for such a procedure by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Ridell, who has spoken to vou this evening, was at 
one time in an activity in which his views were more in 
harmony with mine than some of his views may be today. 
He was formerly chief metallurgist of the United States 
Tariff Commission and I am sure he will pardon me for 
quoting from a most significant utterance he made when 
he was so serving. He said, ‘‘Conservation, yes, but 
there is such a thing as a conservation of inertia against 
which we must guard. As between a totally undeveloped 
natural resource and a totally depleted one in time of 
war emergency there is no choice.’’ 


In discussing conservation we must therefore choose 
between the inert conservation of resources and the con- 
servation of industry. For this last phrase, | am in- 
debted to Mr. Dolbear and I think it a splendid one for 
us to reflect upon the conservation of industry. 

Conditions change. The article desirable and avail- 
able for military needs today may not be tomorrow. We 
must not sit on the eggs of our natural resources until 
they are addled. Let us suppose that at the beginning 
of this republic there had been a committee sitting as 
this body is sitting tonight which represented the utmost 
development of engineering skill and science of the time. 
Let us suppose that this committee had said: ‘* We must 
conserve for future generations those things which will 
be needful for the defense of the republic in the time of 
war,’’ and let us suppose that today these resources so 
set aside were turned over to the agencies of the govern- 
ment which had in charge those portions of our national 
defense. There would have been turned over to the Sec- 
retary of War an acreage of pine forest in Maine, from 
which to build our masts for our fighting ships. There 
would have been turned over to him an acreage of oak 
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forest in Pennsylvania, from which to build the hulls 
and beams of our fighting vessels. 

There would have been turned over to the Secretary of 
War an acreage of chestnut forest in Virginia from 
which to make the best grade of charcoal for our pow- 
ders. There would have been turned over to him the 
iron reserves of New Jersey, from which to fashion the 
barrels of the rifles, and most precious of all there would 
have been turned over to him those matehless flint de- 


-posits of Maryland, from which to make the flint locks 


for the muskets. 

In our political life we can make provision for the 
relationship which shall exist between man and man 
politically for the future because political relationships 
are based on understood principles of equity as between 
human beings. We cannot base far in the future the 
considerations which shall govern their relations eeonom- 
ically because we do not know what their economie sit- 
uation is going to be and what things are going to be of 
value economieally,. 

The further objection has been raised that we cannot 
create an element or mineral by legislation. That state- 
ment is absolutely true; so true that it almost blinds us 
to the more important truth which is that we ean dis- 
cover and we can develop an element or a mineral by 
legislation. Five years ago there was an element so 
rare that all of it which existed isolated in the known 
world could have been contained within the space oceu- 
pied by this peneil. Last week, in common with two 
hundred thousand other people, of Washington, I stood 
and watched in awe the first dirigible airship filled with 
this very element, a non-explosive gas, sail over the city. 
This gas, as we all know, was helium. How had it been 
discovered and developed? By legislation; by legisla- 
tion fostered and made possible by Dr. Manning, who 
was largely instrumental in the development which fol- 
lowed the legislation. 

There are two policies of levying duties, first, the free 
trade policy, under which all articles which are not pro- 
duced within the country are imported under high duties 
for the purpose of raising revenue and articles which 
are produced or manufactured within the country are 
admitted free for the purpose of stimulating eompeti- 
tion and creating lower prices. The opposite poliey is 
io admit free of duty those articles which are not pro- 
dueed or manufactured within the country and to levy 
a protective tariff on those articles which are manufae- 
tured within the country. It is far better for us as a 
nation that we import coffee free from Brazil and levy 
a duty against Cuban sugar, that we import free Turkish 
rugs and levy a heavy import duty on Wilton earpets, 
that we import free platinum and levy a duty on man- 
vanese ore and that we increase our purchases abroad 
not by bringing foreign labor into competition with our 
own but by internal prosperity increasing our purehas- 
ing power abroad to increase our purchases of those 
things which are not produced within the United States, 
and this is what occurs under a protective tariff. 

When vou argue the question of the desirability of 
tariff protection at all, you are not arguing the question 
of a tariff on minerals. In order to discuss the question 
of a tariff on minerals, it is of course necessary to admit 
that the protective tariff poliey in it shall be desirable. 

Additional views held by Mr. Smith concerning the 
policy of protective tariff on these mineral industries, 
incorporating the suggestion that the minerals and 
mineral reserves be classified in their order of  suftie- 
ieney of reserve as indicated by annual consumption, will 
appear in the March issue of the Mining Coneress 
JOURNAL as a continuation of this article. 
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METAL OUTPUT OF PAST YEAR REFLECTS 


OPERATING 


ETAL MINING OPERATIONS in the western 

states struggled through an acute depression in 

1921, excessive production and transportation 
costs. coupled with low prices brought on by a lack of 
demand. being responsible for the wide swathes cut in 
output totals of the five leading metals. 

Provisions of the Pittman act prevented the five-metal 
produetion figures from sinking lower still in 1921, re 
turns from silver-content ores making possible opera- 
tions increasing the output of other metals. 

Gold production showed marked decreases generally 
from the 1920 levels, the exceptions being in California. 
South Dakota, Texas, and Washington, where more 
favorable local conditions prevailed. With the price of 
copper consistently holding positions well below the cost 
of production, output in all states showed heavy de 
creases last year, amounting in many cases to a ver) 
small pereentage of the 1920 figures. Lead and zine 
suffered in like degree, no state reporting more than a 
fraction of its 1920 production in its returns for 1921. 

ARIZONA.—Gold and silver production in Nevada in 
1921 amounted to less than half that of the previous 
year, according to the estimate of V. C. Heikes, of the 
the United States Geological Survey. The output of 
copper deereased by ,two-thirds during the vear. No 
zine was marketed, and lead production was abnormally 
redueed. 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces) 5,355,303 2,179,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 558,256,302 163,087,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 14,599,765 5,182,000 


Gold produced in Arizona decreased from $4,786,122 
in 1920 to about $3,046,000 in 1921, largely because of 
the closing of the copper mines, but partly because of the 
smaller output of gold ore. “ 

Silver production decreased from 5.355.303 ounees in 
1920 to about 2.179.000 ounees in 1921. As most of the 
silver is associated with copper ore the decreased output 
of silver was due to the decreased mining of copper. 


Copper produetion deereased from 598.256,502 pounds 
in 1920 to about 163,087,000 pounds in 1921. The value 
of the output deereased from $102.719,160 in 1920 to 


about $20.565.000 in 1921, owing to the curtailment of 
production and the decrease in the average price of cop- 
ver from 18.40 cents to 12.50 cents a pound. 

~ Lead production in Arizona deereased from 14,599.- 
765 pounds in 1920 to about 5,182,000 pounds in 1921. 
The value of the output decreased from $1,167,981 to 
about $238,000. 

As the demand for zine was poor and the price de 
creased to about 5.11 cents a pound, no zine ore was 
shipped from mines in Arizona. The Arizona Hillside 
property in Yavapai county was idle. 

The dividends paid by Arizona mining companies 
during the first eleven months of 1921 amounted to about 
$5,225,828. exclusive of $2,475,000 paid by the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, which also operated mines in Mex- 
ico and New Mexico. The companies that paid divi- 
dends were the Miami, United Eastern, United Verde, 
Calumet & Arizona, United Verde Extension, and 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, the last principally for the 
Copper Queen mine. 

CALIFORNIA.—The metal output of California in 
1921 was approximately 761,660 ounces of gold, valued 
at $15.744.910; 3,514,276 ounees of silver, which under 


HANDICAPS 


the Pittman law was worth nearly the same number of 
dollars; 11,681,705 pounds of copper; 779,298 pounds 
of lead, and 842,400 pounds of zine, according to esti- 
mates by J. M. Hill, of the San Francisco office of the 
lnited States Geological Survey. The production of 
these metals in 1920 was: Gold, 692,297 ounces, valued 
at $14,511,045; silver, 1,706,327 ounces; copper, 12,626,- 
272 pounds; lead, 4,813,510 pounds; zine, 1,165,509 
pounds, 


1920 1921 
$14,311,043 $15,744,910 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 1,706,327 3,514,276 
Copper (pounds) ...... 12,626,272 11,681,705 
Lead (pounds) ........ 4,813,510 779,298 


The above figures reflect exactly the trend of mining 
during 1921. The market for copper, lead, and zine was 
so poor that very few mines which make these metals 
their major product were in operation. <A little lead ore 
rich in silver was mined, as well as some zine ore, which 
was converted into zine oxide. On the other hand, the 
mines that produce mainly gold or silver were active 
throughout 1921, and numerous mines were reopened 
during the year. 

On the whole the outlook is encouraging, for if only 
i small number of the many enterprises started near the 
end of 1921 mature, the year 1922 will witness much 
more mining activity throughout the state than has been 
known for some time, 

COLORADO.—Metal mines of Colorado in 1921, ae- 
cording to C. W. Henderson, United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, produced $6,790,000 
n gold, 5,400,000 ounces of silver, 20,600,000 pounds of 
lead, 3,700,000 pounds of copper, and 2,400,000 pounds 
of zine, having a total value of $13.678,800, as compared 
vith the total value of $21,898,974 in 1920. These figures 
show a deerease of $786,300 for gold. 9.335 ounees for 
silver, 26,000,000 pounds for lead, 343,000 pounds for 
opper, and 46.390.000 pounds for zine. 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 5,409,335 5,400,000 
Copper (pounds) 4,043,009 3,700,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 16,600,000 20,600,000 
Zinc (pounds) ......... 18,790,000 2,400,000 


The Leadville and Durango lead-copper smelters did 
not operate all their furnaces. The Pueblo lead-copper 
smelter continued operations until the flood of June 3, 
when the plant was closed. 

Teller county (Cripple Creek), after the heavy set- 
back of 1920, experienced a revival in 1921, owing to the 
return of many former lessees, who commenced opera- 
tions on dumps and began to develop former producing 
properties, but the results were not apparent in the out- 
put, which was $4,300,000 in gold in 1921. as compared 
with $4,323,998 in 1920. 

Leadville, one of the oldest and most persistently pro- 
dueing distriets in Colorado, which mines many kinds 
of ore and shows great fluetuation in production 
according to changes in the prices of metal, was affeeted 
seriously by the low prices of lead and zine. 

Three dredges at Breckenridge and small hydraulic 
operations yielded $340,000 in placer gold, as compared 
with $374,000 from four dredges in 1920. Some devel 
opment work was done at Kokomo. After several years 
testing of placer ground, construction was started at 
Fairplay, Park county, on the hull of a dredge, and an 
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order was placed for machinery, to be delivered in the 
spring of 1922. 

IDAHO.—Collapse of the metal market closed copper- 
lead and zine mines of high production normally. Only 
the high price of silver prevented large silver-lead 
mining properties from being forced into similar action. 
The 1921 value of gold, silver, copper, and lead mined 
is estimated by C. N. Gerry, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, at $15,208,000, a marked decrease from 
the 1920 value of $31,170,176. 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces).... 7,326,794 5,720,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 2,538,396 1,436,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 249,609,976 192,000,000 


Mine output of gold in Idaho in 1921 was valued at 
about $497,000, as compared with $485,590 in 1920. 

Silver production decreased from 7,326,794 ounces in 
1920 to about 5,720,000 ounces in 1921. The mines in 
the Coeur d’Alene district produced about 4,800,000 
ounees of silver, or about 84 percent of the total for the 
state. The output of copper decreased from 2,538,396 
pounds in 1920 to about 1,436,000 pounds in 1921. The 
value of the output decreased from $467,065 to about 
$181,000. 

Lead production decreased from 249,609,976 pounds 
in 1920 to about 192,000,000 pounds in 1921. 

No zine ore was shipped from Idaho in 1921, though 
the output .of recoverable zine in 1920 was 27,932,326 
pounds. 

MONTANA.—Though there was some activity in 
mining silver and silver-lead ores, the output of metals 
in Montana in 1921 was far below normal. The value 
of the gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine mined in 1921 
was $16,212,000, as compared with $65,573.047 in 1920, 
according to estimates by C. N. Gerry, of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces) 12,579,178 6,233,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 177,059,260 51,595,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 31,253,916 21,674,000 
Zine (pounds) ......... 184,337,786 23,000,000 
Gold production decreased from $1,851,165 in 1920 


to about $1,360,000 in 1921. The production of gold 
from copper ores was greatly reduced, and the output 
from siliceous ores and placers was much less than in 
1920. 

Silver production decreased from 12,579,178 ounces 
in 1920 to about 6,233,000 ounces in 1921, and the value 
of the output decreased from $13,711,304 to about 
$6.198,000. In past vears most of the silver came from 
copper ores, but in 1921 many of the copper mines and 
other large producers of silver were idle the greater part 
of the year. 

Output of espper decreased from 177,059,260 pounds 
in 1920 to about 51.595,000 pounds in 1921. The Ana- 
conda and Pittsmont smelters during January, Febru- 
ary, and March produced an average of more than 
11,000,000 pounds of copper a month. 

Lead production decreased from 31,253,916 pounds in 
1920 to about 21,674,000 pounds in 1921, and the value 
of the output decreased from $2,500,313 to about 
$997,000. Some of the largest producers of lead, such 
as the Butte & Superior, Anaconda, Snow Storm, and 
Angelica, were either idle or operated at redueed ea- 
pacity in 1921, 

Output of recoverable zine in Montana decreased from 
184,337,786 pounds in 1920 to about 23,000,000 pounds in 
1921. The value of the output decreased from $14,931,361 
to about $1,155,000. No zine concentrate was shipped to 
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eastern zine plants, but the electrolytic zine plant near 
Great Falls was partly operated on silver-lead-zine ores 
from the Anaconda Company’s mines at Butte. 

No dividends were paid by mining companies oper- 
ating in Montana during the first eleven months of 1921. 

NEVADA.—Value of the gold, silver, copper. and 
lead mined in Nevada decreased from $23,879,512 in 
1920 to about $12,310,000 in 1921, according to prelim- 
inary figures compiled by V. C. Heikes, of the United 
States Geological Survey. The decrease was general, 
but the output cf copper and lead was unusually small, 
as a result of the poor market and lower prices for these 


metals. No zine ore was marketed. 

1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces) 7,745,093 6,681,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 50,559,763 15,515,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 21,263,700 7,803,000 
Zinc (pounds) 10,698,040 None 


Output of gold in Nevada decreased from $3,566,728 
in 1920 to about $3,340,000 in 1921. The output of gold 
from the Tonopah district decreased from $1,056,986 in 
1920 to about $982,000 in 1921, on account of a labor 
strike which interrupted operations from April to 
August. The production of the Goldfield district also 
decreased from $155,789 in 1920 to about $109,750 in 
1921. There was much activity in the Comstock district, 
especially in development work, but the output of both 
gold and silver was slightly less than that of 1920. The 
Rochester district upheld its production, though the 
Nevada Packard was idle part of the year. 

Silver production decreased in quantity from 7,745,- 
093 ounces in 1920 to about 6,681,000 ounces in 1921, 
and in value from $8,442,000 to about $6,655,000. The 
large mines of the Tonopah district produced about 
4,581,000 ounces of silver in 1921, as against 4,816,055 
ounces in 1920. 

Copper production decreased in quantity from 50,- 
999,763 pounds in 1920 to about 15,515,000 pounds in 
1921, and in value from $9,302,996 to about $1,956,000. 

Lead production decreased in quantity from 21,263.- 
700 pounds in 1920 to about 7,803,000 pounds in 1921, 
and in value from $1,701,096 to about $359,000. 

No zine ore was mined in Nevada in 1921, though the 
produetion of zine was 10,698,040 pounds in 1920. It 
was not profitable to ship zine ore to eastern smelters on 
account of the high freight rate and the decreased price 
of zine. 

Dividends declared by Nevada mining companies for 
the first eleven months of 1921 amounted to $640,357. 
The principal contributors were the Tonopah Extension, 
Rochester Silver, Tonopah Belmont, and 
Mining companies. 

NEW MEXICO.—Metal mines in New Mexico pro- 
dueed in 1921 $184,000 in gold, 671,000 ounces of silver. 
00,000 pounds of lead, 14,460,000 pounds of copper. 
and 20,000 pounds of zine, as compared with $480,302 
in gold, 768,042 ounces of silver, 2,869,525 pounds of 
lead, 54,400,691 pounds of copper, and 10,013,580 
pounds of zine in 1920, according to C. W. Henderson. 
of the United States Geological Survey. These figures 
indicate that during 1921 only ores carrying consider- 
able silver could be mined profitably. 


Tonopah 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces) 768,042 671,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 54,400,691 14,460,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 2,869,525 500,000 
Zine (pounds) ......... 10,013,580 20,000 


OREGON.—Production of metals in Oregon in 1921 
is estimated by J. M. Hill, of the United States Geo- 
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logical Survey, to have been approximately 37,500 
ounces of gold, valued at $775,194; 43,120 ounces of sil- 
ver, 274,400 pounds of copper, and 350 pounds of lead. 
Although this represents a decrease of $242,296 in value 
of the gold, 48 percent in the quantity of silver, and 88 
percent in the quantity of copper, as compared with 
1920, mining in the state at the end of 1921 was far 
from being as depressed as these figures might indicate. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—The Homestake mine and mills, 
at Lead and Deadwood, 8. D., began the year 1921 with 
inereased activity and in April were working almost at 
full eapacity, according to (. W. Henderson, of the 
United States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. From May the operations continued at full 
capacity throughout the year. In May, 1921, the Home- 
stake resumed the payment of dividends, the first since 
September, 1919. The Trojan mine and mill were in 
continuous operation throughout the year. The Golden 
Reward Co. moved the machinery of its cyanidation 
plant from Deadwood to Terry. Considerable develop- 
ment work was done at other properties during the year. 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces).... 90,795 111,000 


No lead or copper produced in 1921. 


TEXAS.—Metal mines in Texas produced 544,000 
ounces of silver in 1921 as compared with 511,401 ounces 
in 1920. The principal producing mine was the Presidio 
mine, at Shafter, which-was operated steadily through- 
out the year. A very small quantity of gold was also 
obtained from Texas ores in 1921, but no lead or copper 
was produced. 


UTAH.—Value of the gold, silver, copper, and lead 
produced from mines in Utah in 1921, according to 
V. C. Heikes, of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, was about $22,595,000, a 
decrease from $49,744,334 in 1920. The output of all 
metals was decidedly less than that of 1920, and the out- 
put of copper was less than one-third that of 1920. 


_ 1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces).... 13,106,976 12,366,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 116,931,238 34,534,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 140,838,113 89,782,000 


Zinc (pounds) ......... 

Gold production decreased from $2,014,556 in 1920 
to about $1,794,000 in 1921. The gold produced from 
copper ore was decidedly less, and the producers of 
siliceous ores containing gold and silver suffered from 
excessive costs and smelter restrictions. 

Output of silver decreased from 13,106,976 ounces in 
1920 to about 12,366,000 ounces in 1921. The decrease 
in silver was especially noticeable at Bingham, Park 
City, and Ophir. 

Copper production decreased from 116,931,238 pounds 
in 1920 to about 34,534,000 pounds in 1921, and the 
value decreased from $21,515,348 to about $4,354,000. 

Lead production decreased from 140,838,113 pounds 
in 1920 to about 89,782,000 pounds in 1921. The value 
of the output decreased from $11,267,049 to about 
$4,130,000. As the average price of lead was about 4.60 
cents a pound, it was not profitable to ship lead ore 
unless it contained much silver. 

Output of recoverable zine in 1920 was 8,157,739 
pounds, but market conditions prevented shipments of 
zine ore or concentrate in 1921. It was not profitable to 
ship zine ore to eastern plants on aceount of the high 
freight rates and decreased price of the metal. 
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WASHINGTON.—Metal production in Washington 
in 1921 was less than at any time during the past decade, 
the value of output decreasing from $1,200,932 in 1920 
to $356,000. The generally prevalent conditions, fos- 
tered by high operating and transportation costs, accom- 
panied by peculiar market conditions, were responsible, 
according to the reports compiled by C. N. Gerry, of 
the United States Geological Survey. 


1920 1921 
Silver (fine ounces).... 199,678 132,000 
Copper (pounds) ...... 1,983,134 402,000 
Lead (pounds) ........ 5,787,247 132,000 
Zine 


Incomplete report 


Production of gold in Washington inereased from 
$120,860 in 1920 to about $148,000 in 1921. Most of 
the gold came from the Republie district, Ferry county, 
but the shipments of siliceous ore were restricted by 
high freight rates. 

Mine output of silver decreased from 199,678 ounces 
in 1920 to about 132,000 ounces in 1921. Mines at Re- 
public, Nighthawk, Chewelah, and Colville produced 
most of the silver. 

The mine output of copper decreased from 1,983,134 
pounds in 1920 to about 402,000 pounds in 1921. Crude 
copper-silver ore was shipped from the United Silver 
Copper mine, at Chewelah, at the rate of about 100 tons 
a month instead of 300 tons of crude ore and concentrate 
a month as in 1920. 

The mine output of lead decreased from 5,787,247 
pounds in 1920 to about 132,000 pounds, valued at 
6,072, in 1921. It was unprofitable to ship lead ore 
from the Electric Point and other mines near North- 
port, as the average price of lead was about 4.6 cents 
a pound and the ore contains little or no silver. 

WYOMING.—Owing to the low price of copper the 
Sunrise iron (copper) mine at Hartville was idle for 
a part of 1921 and shipped no copper ore during the 
year, according to the United States Geological Survey. 
The Electrolytic Old Rambler) mine at Holmes shipped 
one car and stored several ears of copper-gold-silver ore 
awaiting negotiations which, it is hoped, may result in 
payment for the palladium-platinum content of the ore. 
No other production was made in Wyoming and very 
little development work was done. 


MINERS’ RESISTANCE TO WAGE 
REDUCTIONS ATTACKED 


HARGING THAT THE unemployment situation 
is due to the failure of labor to adjust its wages 
to the relation of commodity prices, Representa- 

tive Black, Texas, in a speech before the House, declared 
groups of highly organized labor in the coal mines had 
resisted efforts to lower wages in any appreciable degree 
by holding to the premise that labor is not a commodity 
and should not respond to conditions which affect com- 
modity prices. 

Taking this as a basis of union poliey, Mr. Black 
stated that while labor is not a commodity as such, the 
price of labor to producers was dependent upon the 
price of the commodity. He insisted that wages of 
labor and profits of industry must be brought into an 
equitable arrangement. 


‘*The mine worker who thinks he owes none of his 
suecess and prosperity as a worker to cooperation with 
capital does not stop to think that the ore he brings out 
would have no value but for the ability to transport it to 
a furnace erected by capital and labor, and there melt 
it into pig iron,’’ said Mr. Black. 
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IRON ORE PRODUCTION CUT 
OVER HALF IN 1921 


RON ORE MINED in the United States in 1921, 

exclusive of that containing more than 5.5 percent 

of manganese, is estimated at 29,547,000 gross tons, 
a decrease of 56 percent as compared with the output of 
1920. Shipments of ore from the mines in 1921 are esti- 
mated at 27,009,000 gross tons, valued at $89,688,000, 
a decrease In quantity of 61 percent and in value of 
nearly 69 percent as compared with the shipments in 
1920. The stocks of iron ore at the mines, mainly in 
Michigan and Minnesota, apparently increased from 
11.378.794 gross tons in 1920 to 13,872,000 tons in 1921, 
or 22 percent. 

The output of iron ore in 1921 was the lowest since 
1904, when 27.644,330 tons was mined. 

These estimates, based on preliminary figures covering 
97 percent of the normal output of iron ore, were pre- 
pared by Ernest F. Burchard and Hubert W. Davis, of 
the Geologieal Survey. 

Production for 1920 and 1921 is shown in the follow- 
ing tables: 


Ore mined (gross tons) 


District 1920 1921 
Lake Superior: 
57,945,049 25,394,000 
Southeastern States: 
6,766,794 3,022,000 
Northeastern States: 
734,383 140,000 
2,085,959 668,000 


Western States: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming ............. 740,226 429,000 
Other States: 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, and Missouri .............. 66,437 34,000 


Lake Superior district producers led the country with 
about 86 percent of the iron ore mined and shipped in 
1921; 25,394,000 gross tons were mined and 23,155,000 
tons were shipped, decreases of about 56 and 61 percent, 
respectively, as compared with the quantities mined and 
shipped in 1920. The ore shipped in 1921 was valued 
at $81,091,000, a decrease of about 68 percent. 

Mines in Minnesota furnished 78 percent of the total 
iron ore shipped from the Lake Superior district in 1921 
and 67 percent of the total of the United States. The 
mines in Michigan furnished nearly 22 percent of the 
Lake shipments and a little more than 18 percent of the 
grand total. 

Southeastern states, which constitute the second 
largest iron ore producing area, including the Birming- 
ham and Chattanooga districts, mined 3,022,000 gross 
tons of iron ore in 1921, a decrease of 55 percent as com- 
pared with 1920. The shipments of ore from these states 
to blast furnaces in 1921 amounted to 2,946,000 gross 
tons, valued at $6,343,000, a decrease in quantity of 56 
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percent and in value of 67 percent as compared with the 
quantity and value of shipments in the previous year. 

Northeastern states, which include New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, mined 668,000 gross tons of 
iron ore, and shipped 444,000 gross tons, a decrease of 
6S percent from the quantity mined and of 79 percent 
from the quantity shipped in 1920. 


AVAILABLE COPPER SUPPLIES 
GREATLY REDUCED 

MELTER PRODUCTION of copper during 1921 

from domestic ores amounted to approximately 

461,000,000 pounds, according to preliminary esti- 
mates made by H. A. C. Jenison, of the Geological Sur- 
vey. The refinery production was about 601,000,000 
pounds from domestic material and 320,000,000 pounds 
from foreign material, each figure representing a decline 
from the 1920 mark. Imports of refined copper de- 
creased from 109,000,000 pounds in 1920 to 75,000,000 
pounds in 1921, while stocks of new refined copper on 
January 1 of each year showed an increase from 
631,000,000 to 659,000,000 pounds. The total available 
supply showed a heavy drop from 2,266,000,000 to 
1,655,000,000 pounds. 

Exports, exclusive of manufactured copper, inereased 
from 553.000.000 to 587.000.0000 pounds, while stocks on 
hand December 31 dropped from 659,000,000 to 496,- 
pounds. 

These estimates indicate a decrease in net domestic 
withdrawals) from primary refined copper stocks 
amounting to almost 50 percent, the 1920 figure being 
1,054,000,000) pounds, while 1921) shows 572,000,000 
pounds. 

The total new supply of primary refined copper for 
the vear was about 989,000,000 pounds, which includes 
refined copper produced from foreign and domestic ma- 
terial as well as imported refined copper. The stocks 
of refined copper in the hands of domestic refineries on 
December 31, 1921, excluding those in transit, as esti- 
mated by the refining companies, were about 496,000,000 
pounds. The stocks of blister copper on December 31, 
1921, including material in process, in the hands of 
smelters. in transit to refineries, and at refineries. were 
estimated by refining and smelting companies at about 
297,000,000 pounds. 


MANGANESE IN 1921 

OMESTIC SHIPMENTS of high-grade manga- 

nese ore—containing 35 percent or more metal- 

lie manganese-—amounted to about 13,000 gross 
tons in 1921, of which more than 10,000 tons was shipped 
from Montana, according to H. A. C. Jenison, of the 
Geological Survey. The shipments of ore containing 
10 to 35 percent of manganese amounted to about 72,000 
tons, most of which was shipped from Minnesota. The 
shipments of manganiferous and ferruginous manganese 
ore amounted to about 14,000 tons. 

The net imports for the first eleven months of the 
year amounted to 386,405 tons of high-grade ore and 
oxide, valued at $3,288,595. Of this Brazil contributed 
247,568 tons, valued at $7.58 per ton, and India 113,730 
tons, valued at $6.46 per ton. 

The most important event that may affect the future 
of the domestic industry was a favorable report by the 
Hlouse of Representatives on a proposed tariff on im- 
ports of manganese ore of 1 cent per pound of metallic 
manganese content of ore or of concentrates containing 
more than 30 percent of metallic manganese. The 
measure has not been reported on by the Senate com- 
mittee. 
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HARRY N. TAYLOR 
Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Missouri 


dividual store of coal industry knowledge held by any man in the country.’’ 

Entering the coal business 38 years ago as a salesman, he has advanced succes- 
sively through all branches of the industry. This long experience has given him an 
intimacy with detail, carrying its endowment of success. He now is president of 
the Central Coal and Coke Company. 

Organization of coal operators early presented itself to Mr. Taylor as a necessity, 
and ten years ago he founded the nucleus of the first national coal association. 

His position as a leader in the coal industry is indieated by the following list of 
offices which he has held: President, National Coal Association; director, American 
Mining Congress; president, Illinois Mine Operators’ Association; member of advi- 
sory council of the Fuel Commission, and representative of the Fuel Administration 
in the southwest. 


A HIGH AUTHORITY recently cited Mr. Taylor as possessing ‘‘the largest in- 
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CHARLES W. POTTS 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Minnesota 


drilling business for more than fifteen years. Most of his activities have been 

on the Cuyuna Range, in Minnesota, with the development of which he is 
closely allied. He is also largely interested in the development of manganese proper- 
ties in Arkansas. 

For the past year he has been closely identified with the work for the procurement 
of a tariff on manganese and manganese alloys, and is considered one of the foremost 
authorities upon this important subject. Probably no man in the United States is 
so well posted concerning every phase of this industry. 

He always has taken an active part in the mining and political affairs of his state. 
He has been prominent in the tonnage tax controversies which always have been a 
problem in the Minnesota legislature. 


M R. POTTS primarily is an explorer of minerals, having followed the diamond 
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C. E. MAURER 
Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Ohio 


years, Mr. Maurer has represented the operators of that state in all the Inter- 

state Wage Conferences since 1902. He was president of the Glens Run Coal 
Company, of Cleveland, from the time of its organization in 1900 until it disposed of 
its properties at the beginning of the present year. 

He was one of the original organizers of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
of Ohio, serving as president of the organization for two terms and chairman of the 
operating committee until 1921. 

Mr. Maurer’s development activities include, in addition to the Glens Run proper- 
ties, the mines of the Standard Pocahontas Coal Company, of which he was president 
from 1907 until 1918. 


Hoes PROMINENCE in the Ohio coal industry throughout the past twenty 
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F. P. WRIGHT 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Kentucky 


dustry in Kentucky. He has been prominently identified with the develop- 
ment and operation of coal properties in that state since 1900, and has had 
ample opportunity to watch the growth of, that industry. 

As general manager of the Crescent Coal Company, of Bevier, he has familiarized 
himself with state and national problems, and is ever ready to give his assistance in 
their solution. 

He has for years been a member of the American Mining Congress, taking an active 
interest in its work. He also is a member of the National Coal Association, the Western 
Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association, and the Kentucky Mine Owners’ Association. 
He is one of the ‘‘willing-workers’’ for the coal industry in state and national issues. 


M: WRIGHT is one of the best known men in the bituminous coal mining in- ¢ 
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NO RADICAL INCREASE OF GOLD OUTPUT 
EXPECTED DURING THIS YEAR 


OLD PRODUCTION in the United States during 

1921 deereased $2,081,400 in value, as compared 

with 1920, while silver production showed a cor- 

responding decline of 4,997,184 ounces, according to 

preliminary estimates made by the Director of the Mint, 

based upon data secured through cooperation of the 

Geological Survey. Total gold production for the 

United States during 1921 is given as 2,375,479 ounces, 

valued at $49,105,500, while the silver output is esti- 
mated at 50,364,389 ounces. 

Commenting on prospects of gold production during 
1922. experts of the Geological Survey express the 
opinion, unofficially, that no radical inerease over the 
1921 figures will be achieved. This belief is based upon 
the fact that little or no development work has been car- 
ried on during the reign of excessive operation costs. 
It is the opinion of close students of the situation that 
the effects of this period during which development 
activities have been at a low ebb will be felt by the in- 
dustry long after reduced operation costs permit the 
mines to produce at a profit. 

California produced more than twice as much gold as 
any other state during 1921. Utah and Montana led in 
production of silver. The production of gold by states 
follows: 


Gold 

State Ounces Value 


Silver production by the various states is estimated 
as follows, the value being $1 per ounce as provided by 
the Pittman Act: 


State Ounces State Ounces 
4 New Mexico ...... 625,33 
2,864,962 N. Carolina ....... 12 
3,460,219 Oregon ........... 55,713 
Colorado ..........5,408,273 S. Dakota ......... 112,880 
3 Tennessee ........ 134,549 
Michigan .......... 304,616 Washington ....... 141,244 
62,000 Wyoming ......... 103 
re 9,168,011 Philippines ....... 34,429 


Strong possibility exists that the difference shown be- 
tween the 1920 and 1921 output may be changed ma- 
terially when the data is checked and final reports are 


made. Preliminary estimates of the 1920 production 
varied by almost $3,000,000 from the figures presented 
in the final report. 

The production record was set in 1915, when the gold 
output was valued at $101,035,700, and 74,961,075 
ounces of silver were mined. 

Indicative of the gold mine operation cost situation in 
California, where the industry has best recovered, it is 
being pointed out that the peak price for labor was a 60 
percent increase over the 1915 price, with only a 12 per- 
cent decrease from the top level to the present time. 
While recognition is given the fact that labor is more 
efficient now than when wages were at the peak, this con- 
dition does not make more than a nominal difference in 
the comparison of ultimate labor costs. The cost of elec- 
trie power in California has not decreased. Powder is 
about 65 percent higher than in 1915. 

Labor, power, explosives and lumber, forming the 
greater portion of present costs, are less expensive than 
two years ago, but have not yet approached within a 
range close to the 1915 level. California operators ex- 
press certainty that low-grade producers in that dis- 
trict have little hope for recovery until costs have 
reached a point not over 10 to 15 pereent greater than 
they were in 1915, doubt even being expressed in some 
quarters that they ean resume profitable operation at 
that level, reopening and rehabilitation expenses being 
taken into consideration. 


CONSUMPTION OF GOLD BY ARTS 
EXCEEDS YEAR’S PRODUCTION 


N OUTSTANDING EXCESS of consumption of 
A gold used in the arts during the fiseal year end- 

ing June 30, 1921, over total production of the 
metal in this country is indicated by the annual report 
of Director of the Mint Roy Baker, the arts using a total 
valued at $82,215,087, while the production stood at 
$91,186,000. Of the arts’ consumption, $54,009,609 was 
new material. 

The year ending June 30, 1921, stood high in mint 
coinage, with a total of 553,868,492 pieces, being ex- 
ceeded in the history of the mint only by 1918 and 1920. 

The total value of gold aequired at mints and assay 
offices were $673,161,954. Silver purchases amounted to 
66,126.511 ounces, which exceeded those of any other 
vear. Of this silver 62,880,550 ounees were purchased 
under the Pittman Law at $1.00 per ounce, the other be- 
ing purchased at an average of 77 cents per ounce. 

General conditions in the gold mining industry in Cal- 
ifornia in 1920 were such that all the larger gold mines 
curtailed operations, many by 50 percent, numbers 
ceased work for a time while others closed permanently, 
allowing the mines to fill with water, according to the 
report. In deep mines the cost of producing an ounce 
of gold inereased from $9.51 in 1913 to $19.15 in 1920. 
The Cripple Creek gold district of Colorado labored 
under the difficulties of high costs and the unchanging 
value of gold. In Oregon the cost of labor and supplies 
was excessive and prevented full time work in the pro- 
duetive mines, closing some of them altogether and also 
stopping prospecting and prohibiting the starting of 
any new mining enterprises of note. It is said, how- 
ever, that the downward trend of production has appar- 
ently been checked. In Utah expenses of mining, ship- 
ping, and smelting were excessive. 
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A BUG’S EYE VIEW OF WASHINGTON 


By Ira L. Smitu 


tional legislative rock-pile these days and will con- 

tinue to slave away until they have disposed of the 
husky jolt of hard work conjured up by the present 
whirly condition of things in these involved times. 

It will take car-load lots of deliberation and action if 
the can is to be tied to the flock of problems that are sit- 
ting around, grinning sardonically at those who would 
fain prove their masters. 

As usual, everything hinges on money. 

The financial outlook of the world has been darker 
than a Zulu’s nose for lo, these many moons. It is only 
natural that Unele Sam, one of the leading citizens of 
this corner of the universe, scarcely should be able to 
see his hand in front of his phiz, what with the black 
blanket of perplexity draped the world over. 

This country has more gold in its old sock than King 
Midas would have been able to set his claws upon had 
he lived to Methuselah’s ripe old age and collected com- 
pound interest on his tax-free securities through all the 
nine centuries. Over on the other side of Mr. Atlantic’s 
ocean, gold is so scarce that the European nations can’t 
find it anywhere except in the thesaurus. 

That’s where all the rumpus is parked—right on the 
top of our pile of dirty luere. 

. If some magician could graduate from the job of jerk- 
ing white rabbits out of plug derbies, and land half of 
our gold stores over in Europe without knocking every- 
thing galley west in the doing, we’d wake up in the 
morning with few other problems than prohibition and 
the wife’s millinery bill sitting crosswise in our minds. 

But Yorick, old boy, that can’t be done. Conditions 
have to get their noses pointed in the right direction by 
means of the rather toilsome and never too certain pro- 
cedure of tacking words together to form laws. 

So it comes that the twelve-cylinder minds of Congress 
are hopping like chameleons from one suggested remedy 
to another in their efforts to find a spot from which a bit 
of daylight will be visible through the haze. 

Speaking of suggestions, there’s a thick flock of them 
swirling around the foreign loan situation. This par- 
ticular tangle seems to be honey for them. I’ve heard 
everybody but our elevator boy propound a choice idea 
on the subject, and only this morning I caught him with 
his chin at half-mast, looking as though he was about 
ready to make it unanimous by springing a happy solu- 
tion. 

This particular question, sitting link-armed with its 
half-brothers, foreign exchange and domestic revenues, 
has been baring its teeth to solution in a particularly 
vicious manner, getting away successfully with its defy. 
Congress must reach up into the air and grab off large 
chunks of authority for distribution in proper places if 
this mess is to be straightened out, say those who have 
flattened their ears to the ground. 

Germany has a mortgage on the old homestead that 
has her elose to the point of going over the hill to the 
poorhouse. She has already pawned the family heir- 
looms, according to her word, and unless Stinness, her 
wealthy son, saves the farm from the sheriff, there’s no 
telling what will happen. 

All this—and more—has to be taken into consider- 
ation by those who seek to take this country’s financial 
situation out of the cocked hat into which it has been 
knocked through lack of European credits to provide the 
wherewithal for our commodities. 
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G imal ei FORMS are bent in toil over the na- 


Bootblacks in Poland have to carry their small change 
around in five-ton trucks. It takes six wagon-loads of 
rubles to buy a cheese sandwich in Russia. A man’s a 
tramp over in that league unless he has at least ten mil- 
lion of the local yen in his jeans. Directly the time will 
come when Congress will have to do its derndest toward 
helping these conditions do an about-face, through the 
application of judicious legislation on this side. 

Then we have one of the finest puzzlers that ever acted 
as the inspiration of a Congressional debate — the 
framing of a new tariff act. In days of old when it was 
the common thing for men to be bold, outlining a tariff 
law amounted to little else than saying that foreign 
goods coming within the boundaries of our fair country 
should earry such and such a duty. Now, b’gosh, with 
the various foreign currencies worth less than the word 
of a fickle woman, this comparatively easy plan of oper- 
ation doesn’t fill the bill. In his address to Congress, the 
President offered the suggestion of a rubber-band tariff. 
It remains for the solons to put in a busy spasm figuring 
out who’s going to do the stretching, how far and 
what on. 

With the air being turned into a gooey consistency by 
the churning around of a multitude of vital issues, it 
is only natural that the grand old merchant marine 
boogey-boo should stretch its legs and yawn, thus 
causing shudders to zip across Washington hand in hand 
with the thoughts of having to deal with that veteran 
perplexity. It certainly does beat all the way passing 
days chuck things into new lights. There was the time, 
which even we who were in the kindergarten during the 
Spanish-American War can remember, when to let out 
a chirp about the United States subsidizing its merchant 
marine would have brought down the protests of all the 
landsmen, living and dead, who ever allowed a thought 
to perch on the subject for a restive moment. Not so 
at this time, however, when all hands are only too eager 
for the breath of life to be oozed into the idle ships that 
are doing little else than bob up and down like a fleet of 
corks, while foreign boats cop the trade. 

The foregoing blurbs have hit the high spots of the 
knotty affairs with which our legislators must concern 
themselves if the poker which we hold in the interna- 
tional economic fire is not to become too blamed hot. 

But that’s not the half of it, Dearie! 

Ponderous domestic issues parade themselves up and 
down the Congressional halls like so many circus 
elephants, ready to spout water through their trunks at 
any mere mortals who attempt to get acquainted with 
them. Worst of all, most of these animals seem to have 
some sort of distant relationship with the overseas night- 
mares. 

Were some evolutionary cataclysm to sweep the com- 
bined ingenuity of the world’s thousand best minds into 
one vast heap of gray-matter, that mastadonie thinking 
machine would have plenty to keep it busy for a ‘ong 
while if it sought to untangle every ravel in th. ss 
which old man Mars dragged the world into whe. he 
decided to go on a rampage. 

Small wonder, then, that right smart of the midnight 
oil is going to be burned during this session of Congress, 
and then some. 

Pessimists should be shot on sight, however, because 
things must eome up for air, sooner or later. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPORT COAL RIVALRY 
CONTINUES ITS INTENSITY 


porters of the United States are pitted against 

those of Great Britain in efforts to hold permanent 
advantages in world markets continues in intensity, 
with determined efforts being made by the American 
producers to prevent additional encroachments such as 
the British began making early in December. 

Much of the coal exported from the United Kingdom, 
especially the Cardiff fields, is now sold below f. o. b. 
costs, and it is highly improbable that the British can 
long continue to sell their export coal at present prices, 
says the Fuel Division of the Department of Commerce, 
basing its statement on evidence produced from British 
sources. 


Tr: INDUSTRIAL BATTLE in which coal ex- 


American coal exporters have a fair chance of getting 
a considerable share of the international coal business, 
says the Fuel Division, particularly if all the factors 
entering the American coal industry will get together on 
an efficient business basis. 


Reported clearances of British coal cargoes from Bris- 
tol Channel alone during November and December indi- 
eate shipment of approximately 75,000 tons to the 
following points: San Francisco, San Diego, Cal.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Jamaica; Honolulu; Trinidad; Tam- 
pico; Saint Johns, New Foundland; Point a Pitre, 
French West Indies; Venezuela; Colon; Barbados; 
Demerara; Port of Spain; Guayaquil; Paramaribo, and 
Colon. 


A striking feature is the reversal during the past 
year in export coal positions held by the United States 
and Great Britain as indicated by statistics comparing 
conditions in September, 1921, with those of a year 
before. In September, 1920, American exports were 
4,336,658 tons, and British, 1,475,623 tons. In Septem- 
ber this year American exports had dropped to 1,498,878 
tons, while the British exports increased to 3,406,579 
tons. 

In addition, the capacity, both actual and potential, 
of British mines should draw closer to the 1913 level 
during the present year than they did during 1921, 
aceording to the opinion expressed by Henry C. Morris, 
chief of the Fuel Division, in his review of the situation. 
The British trade depression will probably keep the home 
demand down to 175,000,000 tons, leaving a sufficient 
export margin to meet demands from European and 
other countries up to the record figures of 1913. 

Production in Great Britain is estimated at 160,- 
(00,000 tons for 1921, with exports for the first eleven 
months standing at 20,351,400, the estimate for the year 
being 24,000,000 tons. This includes the strike period 
when the industry was at a standstill. Foreign bunkers 
for the eleven months totaled 9,646,000 tons. 

Seeking to gain a foundation upon which the Ameri- 
can export coal trade may extend and safeguard its 
operations, the Department of Commerce has sent a 
questionnaire to American consuls and trade represen 
tatives abroad asking for information upon local condi- 
tions and outlining the type of information desired in 
the future. 

One of the most comprehensive consular reports re- 
ceived by the department was placed before the public 
last week, when contents of the communication sub- 
mitted by Trade Commissioner Alexander V. Dye, Lon- 
don, were made available. 


The United Kingdom ean not hope to hold a com- 
manding position in the export coal industry unless it 
is able to halt the decreasing production per man in the 
British industry, according to Mr. Dye. ‘‘It is also 
clear,’’ he continued, ‘‘that in the United Kingdom the 
eurve of production per man must not turn upward 
sporadically but must definitely and persistently reverse 
the tendency of the past 40 years.’’ 


LIGNITE BRIQUETING RESULTS 
SATISFY EXPERTS 


IGNITE INVESTIGATIONS earried on during 
the past summer by the Bureau of Mines in its 

effort to render possible commercial development 
of the lignite deposits in North and South Dakota and 
Texas on a large seale have achieved satisfactory results, 
according to a report issued by the bureau. 

The latest investigations, based upon data obtained 
during years of research by Dr. E. J. Babcock, dean of 
the mining engineering department of the University of 
North Dakota, have developed a earbonizer which has 
produeed briquets of satisfactory quality which, while 
not entirely smokeless, held up nicely in the fire, burned 
evenly, and withstood severe tests. 

The plan of the more reeent work was to carbonize 
1,000 tons of raw lignite by continuous operation of the 
earbonizer, briqueting the residue into a firm, solid fuel, 
and obtaining as much data as possible relating to the 
following : 

Quality and quantity of gas obtained ; quantity of gas 
required for earbonizing; behavior of lignite during 
processing ; capacity of carbonizer ; quantity and quality 
of residue obtained under various conditions; general 
analyses; binder requisites; character of briquets; con- 
trol methods; cost of briqueted residue; quantity of by- 
produets; design of suitable apparatus. 

A complete report of the results obtained by the in- 
vestigations is now being prepared by the cooperators 
who are working on the problems with the bureau’s 
experts. 


EXPORT COAL TRADE REVIEWED 


MERICAN COAL EXPORTS overseas in 1921, 
Agsiiinatea at a figure in excess of 8,000,000 tons, 

show an increase of over 100 percent when com- 
pared with figures for 1913, according to a statement 
by the Fuel Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Attention is ealled to the fact that the increase repre- 
sents overseas shipments only and that Canada and 
Mexico are not ineluded. Much of this increase was 
doubtless due to the British coal strike, aceording to the 
fuel division. 

Total exports of anthracite coal for 1921 were prob- 
ably very slightly in excess of those for the pre-war year 
1913, practieally all of which went to Canada in both 
years. 

Ex>vorts of bituminous coal, including shipments to 
Canada and Mexico, were 7 percent greater in 1921 than 
in 1913, the figures being approximately 20,690,000 tons 
for 1921, against 17,987,000 tons for 1913. 
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POTASH COMBINE ATTACKED AS 
ANTI-TRUST VIOLATION 


HARGING VIOLATION of all anti-dumping 

laws and American anti-trust statutes, Senator 

Smoot, Utah, has placed before the Senate 
Finance Committee a copy of a contract entered into by 
34 American manufacturers of fertilizer and the Ger- 
man potash syndicate, taking the action during the 
course of hearings held on the tariff bill. 

The contract, produced by 8S. D. Crenshaw, vice- 
president of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, 
of Richmond, Va., provides that the American fertilizer 
manufacturers purchase 75 percent of their potash sup- 
plies from the German producers. It was shown, how- 
ever, that the manufacturers could secure a lower rate 
per ton by securing their entire requirements from the 
(iermans than by purchasing 25 percent of their needs 
elsewhere. 

Reading the contract into the committee’s record, Sen- 
ator Smoot said that if the document was allowed to 
stand in foree, ‘Germany will see that the potash in- 
dustry of the United States will never be developed.”’ 

Mr. Crenshaw, whose firm is a party to the contract, 
appeared to oppose the proposed five-year tariff on pot- 
ash. Answering this opposition, Senator Smoot stated 
that the potash resources of the United States were suf- 
ficient to meet domestic needs if Congress affords pro- 
tection to aid development of the industry. German 
competition reentered the field against domestic potash 
producers following the war before the industry had a 
chance to gain the foothold necessary to low-cost oper- 
ation. 

Expressing to Senator Smoot appreciation by the 
Utah potash industry of his interest in the proposed 
tariff on potash, A. G. MacKenzie, secretary_of the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, Said that the 
alleged agreement between distributors of German pot- 
ash in this country had the result of practically extin- 
guishing the potash industry in that state. 

Potash from the mines left to Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles is being exported in increasingly large 
quantities, although home consumption is decreasing. 
In 1920 the amount exported had risen to 230,000 tons 
from 180,000 tons in 1918, while the home market de- 
creased from 850,000 tons in 1918 to 690,000 tons in 
1920. 


DEPLETION FACTS CITED BY SURVEY CHIEF 


EASURING THE RAPIDLY 
that are being made upon 
ances in nature’s treasury,’’ Director George 
Otis Smith, of the Geological Survey, gave the follow- 
ing facts in an address delivered before the Council on 
Foreign Relations at its recent conference in New York. 

‘“‘TIn the last 15 years we have mined and smelted 
more lead than in the nearly two centuries before ; in the 
last thirteen years we have mined more coal and in the 
last 11 years more iron ore than in the whole of the 
century and more before; in the last 9 years more copper 
than in the 67 years before; and in the same 9 years 
more zine than in the 54 years since zine mining began 
in the United States. 

‘‘Most thought-provoking, however, is the fact that 
our country has produced more petroleum since the out- 
break of the World War than in all the years before 
August, 1914. In terms of these seven and a half event- 
ful years, American petroleum is truly a shrinking 
asset.’”’ 


increasing drafts 
‘‘our mineral bal- 
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MAJORITY OF COAL MINE SCALES 
FOUND TO BE INACCURATE 


HIGH PERCENTAGE of coal mine scales are 

inaccurate in varying degrees, according to indi- 

cations drawn from results of investigations made 
by the Bureau of Standards during the past year. Tests 
made of 231 seales showed 177 to be incorrect, according 
to the annual report of the director of the bureau. 

‘*Good cooperation with the state officials in this work 
has been seeured,’’ says the report, ‘‘and it seems that 
the inspections being made will have the effect of ma- 
terially improving weighing conditions throughout the 
territories investigated. As in the past, it is found, in 
general, that the tests and the results obtained there- 
from do much to allay suspicion, quiet unrest, and in- 
crease industrial harmony.’ 

It is felt that the number of incorrect scales, 77 per- 
cent of the total, indicates necessity of improvement of 
conditions, and this is emphasized by the size of the 
errors encountered, 57 percent of the incorrect seales 
being in error by more than 1 percent, and 7 percent 
being in error by more than 5 percent. The tolerance 
allowed on this class of scales is the same as that which 
has hitherto been permitted by the Bureau’s examiners, 
namely, 0.4 percent, or twice the tolerance allowed on 
railroad track seales. 


FUTURE UNITED STATES OIL SUPPLIES 
DEPEND UPON FORESIGHT 


ONCISE OBSERVATIONS concerning the pe- 
troleum industry of the United States, embodying 
suggestions for future progress, are outlined by 
Ralph Arnold, consulting geologist and petroleum engi- 
= of New York, in a letter to Representative Kissel. 

New York. Stating that his conclusions are based upon 
a a study of conditions in Mexiean oil fields, Mr. Arnold 
advances the following principles which he says must 
be observed if the future of the United States in rela- 
tion to oil supplies is to be regarded: 

That the United States must look to foreign countries 
for the gradually increasing percentage of its required 
oil. The United States is now importing over 100,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil annually. 

That the United States Government must modify its 
laws or regulations to give its own nationals better 
treatment in operating on government lands before it 
ean go to foreign countries and demand fair treatment. 

That the government must foster cooperation among 
the oil companies engaged in foreign work and if neces- 
sary make additional modifications of its laws, looking 
toward this end, if the present laws do not legally per- 
mit of the required cooperation. 


PETROLEUM EXPORTS INCREASE 
F IGHLY PROPORTIONED INCREASES in the 
export petroleum trade of the United States 
since 1913 are indicated in a survey made by the 
Fuel Division of the Department of Commerce in re- 
viewing the overseas business of the oil industry. 

Exports of crude oil in 1921 approximate an increase 
of more than 190,000,000 gallons over 1913, with a cor- 
responding increase in value of more than $16,000,000, 
announces the Fuel Division in estimating the export 
sales for the entire year on the basis of statisties avail- 
able for the first eleven months. 

The quantity and value of refined products for 1913 
was 1,941,996,000 gallons, valued at $140,868,000, 
against about 2,411,000,000 gallons, valued at approxi- 
mately $359,700,000 in 1921. 
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Woofing and Warping 
III. Senator Oscar W. Underwood 


A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Notable Legislative Personalities 
By IRA L. SMITH 


torial Democrats, and possessor of one of the niftiest 

Congressional careers that ever jogged through the 
Capitol’s corridors, is alleged to be the most composed 
creature that ever pulled on a shoe. Throughout thirty- 
two years spent in the legislative halls of the nation he has 
never mislaid his delicate poise. 


QO ier W. UNDERWOOD, shepherd of the Sena- 


If I believed this Indian hoakum about everybody having 4 
been something or another in ages gone by, I’d harbor a 
sneaking suspicion that the gentleman from Alabama used 
to be a celestial river that had at its disposal two-thirds of 
eternity in which to wend its serene and placid way across 
the breadth of the universe. 


He does not come from the mould out of which the major-’ 
ity of Congressional leaders are cast. Instead of seizing 
upon each poor little opportunity that presents itself as 
a chance for a speech, he keeps his remarks tied up in the 


2 cellar until such time as he feels certain that they can get 
out and assert themselves to the best advantage. 

It is this habit of staying as silent as a deaf and dumb 
asylum until the croocial moment arrives, coupled with his 
fourteen-carat personality, that has given him the leader- 
ship into which he has streaked through an even half-dozen 
years in the Senate. 

i He cut the eye-teeth of his career in the House, where he 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood built up a record which stands as proof that you cannot 
keep frankness and cool, sound judgment out of the pas- 

ture of good things. : 
The strength of his character is mirrored in his position on party rule. Firmly devoted to his little 
friend, Party Organization, he quite frequently has forsaken her side when he saw Jennie Logicality 
beckoning to him from beyond the garden wall separating one political clan from the other. When the 
mule was rampant on the White House coat-of-arms—before the elephant gained that position—Mr 
Underwood grabbed the bit in his teeth and differed with the head of the party on Panama tolls and 
other questions. He did this, however, only when his frankness and sense of the correct whispered 

the notion into his ear. 

ne During recent days, since he took place as one of the quintette representing this country at the 


arms conference, he has been milling around in a mess of Chinese customs tariffs. They hooked him 
up with the committee handling this subject because his head is saturated with tariff dope, gained 
largely when he was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee over in the House. 


When I take to raising children, as one of our best two-bit palmists has assured me I will, I am 
going to run a frieze around the top of the nursery wall composed of an endless succession of pic- 
tures of Oscar Underwood. Then, when the mildewed days of old age come charging along after the 
youngsters have soaked up the atmosphere of their early days, I’ll have around me the most precise, 
exact, and level-headed set of offspring this side of Walla Walla. 
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LEAD-AND ZINC PRODUCTIONS 
SHOW HEAVY DECLINES 


EAVY DECREASES in mine outputs of lead 
H and zine, and also in refinery production of the 
two metals, in 1921 are indicated in a prelim- 
inary statement by C. E. Siebenthal and A. Stoll, of the 
Geological Survey. Mine and smelter productions of 
lead each dropped 20 pereent from the 1920 level, while 
zine shows corresponding declines of nearly 60 percent. 
Soft lead production by mines of the Mississippi Val- 
ley was about 231,000 short tons, and that of argentif- 
erous lead by mines of the Western States was about 
170,000 tons, a total of 401,000 tons. The corresponding 
figures for 1920 are 251,816 tons from the Mississippi 
Valley (including the small output of the Eastern 
States) and 259,070 tons from the Western States, a 
total of 512,865 tons. The Southeastern Missouri dis- 
trict made the largest output and was the only district 
to make a gain. Its output was 178,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 161,258 tons in 1920. The Coeur d’Alene 
distriet of Idaho came next, with about 96,000 tons, as 
against 118,105 tons in 1920. Utah made an output of 
about 45,000 tons, a decrease from 70,419 tons in 1920. 
The imports of lead in ore were about 7,000 tons, fur- 
nished chiefly by Canada, Mexico, and South America, 
and those of lead in bullion were about 41,000 tons, 
almost wholly from Mexico, as compared with a total of 
62.796 tons in 1920. Lead content of lead ore in bonded 
warehouses on November 30 was 7,648 tons and of base 
bullion 16,207 tons, as against 16,462 and 34,758 tons, 
respectively, in 1920. Part of this lead, however, may 
have been smelted or refined but not shipped and thus 
may be included in smelter stocks. 

Output of primary domestic desilverized lead in 1921 
was about 190,000 short tons, of soft lead about 145,000 
tons. and of desilverized soft lead about 55,000 tons, 
making a total output from domestic ores of about 
390.000 tons of refined lead, as compared with 476,849 
tons in 1920, which was made up of 220,327 tons of de- 
silverized lead; 189,854 tons of soft lead, and 66,668 tons 
of desilverized soft lead. The output of lead smelted and 
refined from foreign ore and bullion was about 50,000 
tons, as compared with 52,808 tons in 1920. The total 
lead smelted or refined in the United States was thus 
about 440,000 tons, as compared with 529,657 tons in 
1920. The output of antimonial lead was about 8,000 
tons, as against 12,535 tons in 1920. 

Exports of lead of foreign origin were about 33,000 
tons and of lead of domestic origin about 700 tons, as 
compared with 23,538 tons and 2,730 tons, respectively, 
in 1920, an inerease of about 7,000 tons in the total 
exports. 

Imports of refined pig lead, which for the years 1916 
to 1919 inclusive had been a little over 5,000 tons a year 
and which had jumped in 1920 to 35,719 tons, main- 
tained that high level in 1921, being about 32,000 tons. 
These heavy importations were the result of the rela- 
tions of the New York and European prices and the 
rates of exchange. 

Recoverable zine content of ore mined in 1920 was 
about 250,000 tons, as compared with 584,772 tons in 
1920 and 549,242 tons in 1919. The output of the East- 
ern States was about 68,000 tons, that of the Central 
States about 168,000 tons, and that of the Western 
States about 14,000 tons, as compared with 102,242, 
337,652, and 144,878 tons, respectively, in 1920. The 
loss in output of the Eastern States was one-third, that 
of the Central States one-half, and that of the Western 
States over nine-tenths. The Upper Mississippi Valley 
region is credited with an output of about 4,000 tons 
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and the Joplin district with an output of about 164,000 
tons. Oklahoma made the largest output, about 116,000 
tons, twice as large as that of any other state. In 1921 
Montana (the Butte district almost wholly) apparently 
produced about 11,000 tons, as compared with 91,906 
tons in that district in 1920. 


The imports of zine in ore decreased from 22,487 tons 
in 1920 to about 2,700 tons in 1921, most of which was 
imported from Mexico. The zine content of zine ore in 
bonded warehouses on November 30 was 14,292 tons, as 
compared with 25,650 tons at the end of 1920. Some of 
this ore may have been smelted but not shipped and thus 
may be included in smelter stocks. 


The exports of zine made from foreign ores were about 
1,260 tons and those of zine made from domestic ores 
were about 3,200 tons, as compared with exports of 
28,368 and 85,898 tons, respectively, in 1920. The ex- 
ports of domestic zinc included about 1,800 tons of sheet 
zine, as against 11,852 tons in 1920. The stocks of zine 
at smelters and in warehouses at the end of November 
was about 74,000 tons, as against 94,747 tons on June 30, 
1921, and 71,037 tons at the end of 1920. The apparent 
consumption of primary zine during 1921 was about 
196,000 tons, as compared with 323,044 tons in 1920. 

At the end of November 38,700 retorts were reported 
in operation out of a total of 150,462 retorts, as com- 
pared with 36,000 out of 123,528 on June 30, 1921, and 
with 56,197 out of 158,625 at the end of 1920. Advices 
late in December put the number of retorts expected to 
be in operation at the end of the year at about 41,500, 
or a little more than one-fourth of the total. 

Output of primary metallic zine from domestic ores 
in 1921 was about 194,000 tons and from foreign ores 
about 2,500 tons, a total of 196,500 tons, as compared 
with 450,045 tons from domestic ores and 13,332 tons 
from foreign ores, a total of 463,377 tons, in 1920. In 
addition to primary zine there was an output of about 
17,000 tons of redistilled secondary zine, as compared 
with 21,371 tons in 1920, making a total supply of dis- 
tilled zine and electrolytic zine in 1921 of 213,500 tons, 
of which 31,500 tons was high grade and intermediate, 
32,000 tons select and brass special, and 150,000 tons 
prime western. The output of the corresponding grades 
in 1920 was 114,606, 59,811, and 310,331 tons, respec- 
tively, a total of 484,748 tons. Of the total output of 
primary zine in 1921, about 48,000 tons was made in 
Illinois, as against 109,056 tons in 1920; 40,000 tons 
in Oklahoma, as against 110,500 tons, and 36,000 tons in 
Pennsylvania, as against 74,234 tons. 

Imports of foreign slab zine amounted to 6,674 tons, 
as compared with 15 tons in 1920. Of these imports 

ingland furnished 4,200 tons, Germany 1,456 tons, 
Netherlands 560 tons, and Belgium 452 tons. 

It would be natural to suppose that zine smelters, with 
Joplin concentrates selling for $20 a ton, would stock up 
fully. However, if the output of domestic primary zine, 
194,000 tons, is subtracted from the mine production of 
recoverable zinc, 250,000 tons, 56,000 tons is left to fur- 
nish the zine content of pigments. But pigments made 
in 1920 contained 110,695 tons of zine, and the output 
of pigments in 1921 was probably not greatly below that 
of 1920. Apparently, therefore, smelter stocks of con- 
centrates were depleted rather than increased in 1921. 
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ALASKA’S MINING OUTPUT REDUCED 
GREATLY BY DEPRESSION 


mining operations in Alaska during the past year 
is reflected in preliminary reports made by experts 
of the Geological Survey, showing a drop in production 
values from $23,303,757 in 1920 to $16,109,000 in 1921, 
when the lowest level of output since 1904 was touched. 

The decrease during one year of over $7,000,000 in 
value of output was due to a decline in all forms of lode 
mining, especially that of copper. The output of the 
gold placers was somewhat larger than that of the pre- 
ceding year, and a little progress was made in develop- 
ment of the coal fields. 

Blame for the depression is not placed upon any local 
conditions by close observers of the situation, which is 
taken merely as a reflection of the subnormal position of 
the mining industry throughout the world. 

The preliminary survey points out the following as 
dominant features of the past year’s mining in the terri- 
tory: 

The decrease of both copper production and develop- 
ment, owing to the low price of the metal; the closing 
of the Perseverance mine, one of the three auriferous 
lode mines at Juneau; continuation of activity in aurif- 
erous quartz prospecting in the Sitka, Juneau, Salmon 
River, and Willow Creek districts; a revival of placer 
mining; continuation of systematic prospecting for coal 
in the Matanuska field by the Naval Coal Commission ; 
the many examinations made in petroleum oil fields of 
Alaska by oil companies, with the purpose of drilling, 
and the discovery of a new locality of galena and other 
sulphide deposits in the Kantisha district. 

Value of minerals produced in Alaska in 1920 and 
1921: 


T=: TIGHT GRIP in which stagnation held 


1920 1921 
Platinum and allied metals... 160,117 5,000 


Petroleum, marble, gypsum, 
quicksilver, etc. ........... 266,830 140,000 


$23,303,757 $16,109,000 

Alaska placer mines produced gold to a value of about 
$4,090,000 in 1921 and $3,873,000 in 1920. This inerease 
is to be credited chiefly to the Kuskokwin placer dis- 
tricts. At the end of 1921 the Alaska mines had pro- 
duced a total of $328,000,000 worth of gold, of which 
$222,000,000 came from placer mines. A number of 
new finds of placer gold were made during 1921, but 
these were all in known fields of auriferous alluvium. 

Returns on dredge production, especially from Seward 
Peninsula, are as yet very incomplete, but it appears 
that some 22 dredges were operated in 1921 and reeoy- 
ered about $1,500,000 worth of gold. In 1920 the same 
number of dredges produced gold to the value of 
$1,130,000. The total gold output of Alaska dredges 
since the beginning of this form of mining in 1903 is 
$23,000,000. 

In 1921 the Alaska mines produced about 56,214,000 
pounds of copper, valued at $6,971,000, as compared 
with 70,435,363 pounds, valued at $12,960,106, in 1920. 
The total Alaska copper output is now 672,000,000 
pounds, valued at $135,000,000. 


The Alaska mines produced about 742,000 ounces of 
silver in 1921 and 963,546 ounces in 1920. The silver 
was produced chiefly as an incident of gold and copper 
mining, and hence the output declined with that of these 
other metals. Some of the silver produced came from 
galena ores, of which about 450 tons was mined in 1921. 
The Alaska lead output, derived from gold and galena 
ores, was about 510 tons in 1921, as compared with 875 
tons in 1920. 

Owing to the low price of tin, the mining of that metal 
in Alaska almost ceased in 1921, and the total produe- 
tion is estimated to have been only about 1% tons, as 
compared with 16 tons in 1920. No tin was shipped, and 
the output eame chiefly from the Hot Sp ings district 
of the Tanana region, where it was recovered inci- 
dentally to gold-placer mining. No reports have been 
received of any mining during 1921 in the York district 
of Seward Peninsula, in the past the principal source of 
Alaska tin. 


Work was suspended during 1921 at the Salt Chuck 


palladium-copper mine. As this property was the prin- - 


cipal source of the platinum and allied metals produced 
in Alaska, the total output of these minerals was only 
about 65 ounces in 1921, as compared with 1,479 ounces 
in 1920. The platinum output in 1921 was all derived 
from gold-placer mining, mainly on Dime Creek on 
Seward Peninsula. 

Two quicksilver properties were under development in, 
Alaska during 1921—the Parks mine, on lower Kus- 
kokwim River, and the Swift mine, 20 miles southwest 
of Iditarod. Some quicksilver was produced at the 
Swift mine. No antimony, tungsten, chromite, or 
molybdenite were mined in Alaska during 1921. 

The question whether the deposits of high-grade bitu- 
minous coal in the Matanuska and Bering River fields 
contain a large tonnage of fuel available under the pres- 
ent high cost of recovery and with the present market is 
still unanswered. 

The output of Alaska coal was about 78,000 tons in 
1921 and 61,111 tons in 1920. In 1921 about 58,000 tons 
came from the Matanuska field, principally from the 
Eska mine, operated by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission to supply eoal for the railroad. The Navy Coal 
Commission continued underground exploration for coal 
at Chickaloon and at Coal and Moose ereeks, with fairly 
encouraging results. 

The petroleum produced in Alaska in 1921, as in prev- 
ious years, was derived from a single patented claim in 
the Katalla oil field. This property is owned by the Chil- 
kat Oil Company, which uses its entire product in its 
own refinery. Except for the work done by this com- 
pany, there was no drilling in the Alaska petroleum 
fields. The staking of Alaska oil claims began in 1920 
and continued in 1921. Some claims are regions of 
known seepages and favorable structure and some are 
in wildeat territory, not uncommonly in areas where 
what is known of the geology is unfavorable to the oceur- 
rence of oil. Drilling in some of the Alaska oil fields 
will no doubt be undertaken in 1922. 


Marble quarrying and gypsum mining continued in 
southeastern Alaska in 1921. The marble output was 
smaller, but there was a considerable increase in the 
gypsum output over that of 1920. Sulphur mining con- 
tinued on Akun Island, at the east end of the Aleutian 
chain, but no sulphur was shipped. 
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JOHN DERN, FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF A. M. C., SUCCUMBS 


OHN DERN, veteran mining man and former pres- 
J ident of the American Mining Congress, died Jan- 
uary 2 at his home in Salt Lake City, following an 
attack of heart failure. Mr. Dern’s condition had been 
critical since Thanksgiving Day when shortly after he 
completed his twenty-first transatlantic voyage in re- 


JOHN DERN 


iurning from a visit to Germany, his native country, a 
previous attack caused his collapse. 

For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Dern, who 
was 71 years of age at his death, stood as a prominent 
figure in the mining industry, holding at the same time 
a commanding position in Utah’s political and commer- 
cial affairs. 

Leaving Germany when only 15 years of age, he re- 
ceived his education in the schools of Illinois. He went 
to Fremont, Neb., shortly after completion of the Union 
Pacific railroad through that state, where he was suc- 
cessful as a farmer and banker. 

With other Nebraskans he became interested in the 
Mereur Gold Mining and Milling Company which, 
although possessing unusually rich gold ore, was a losing 
venture due to inability to obtain any large extractions 
of the rare metal. Later the company was consolidated 
with the De La Mar Mereur Mines Company, under the 
name of the Consolidated Mereur Gold Mines Company, 
and the cyanide process, discovered about that time, put 
in operation. It was under Mr. Dern’s management that 
the Consolidated Merecur Gold Mines Company was de- 
veloped into a bonanza and paid millions of dollars in 
dividends. His mining interests were extensive, his in- 
vestments in the Tintie district being very heavy. For 
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many years he was president of the Uncle Sam Consoli- 
dated Mining Company at Tintic; vice-president and 
manager of the Lower Mammoth Mining Company of 
the same district, and president of the May Day Mining 
(‘ompany. Also he was a director and heavy stockholder 
in many other mining properties in other Utah districts 
and in Nevada. 

Mr. Dern was born October 24, 1850, at Haussen by 
Giessen, Oberhessen, Germany, where the Dern family 
figured prominently for more than 200 years. His grand- 
father was mayor at Haussen for more than twenty-five 
years and other members of the family held high office 
there. 


U. S. OIL RESERVES ESTIMATED AT 
NINE BILLION DOLLARS 

STIMATES PLACING the underground oil re- 
H; serves of the United States on January 1, 1922, 

at 9,000,000,000 barrels recoverable by present 
methods have been announced as the result of an exhaus- 
tive review made by a joint committee composed of 
members of the American Association of Petroleum Ge- 
ologists and of the United States Geological Survey. 
These estimated reserves are only enough to satisfy the 
present requirements of this country for twenty years, 
providing the oil can be taken out of the ground as fast 
as it is needed. However, this amount of oil will not 
have been discovered, much less taken from the ground, 
within the next twenty years, and the dependence of 
the United States upon foreign fields and distillation of 
artificial petroleum from shales and coals, or discovery 
of a substitute for petroleum, is increased accordingly, 
says the committee’s report. 


ESTIMATED OIL RESERVES, 


Millions 

of Barrels 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Northern Alabama, and North- 


Missouri, lowa, North Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota 40 
Kansas 


Northern Louisiana and Arkansas.................+.. 525 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona.................. 50 
Montana, Nebraska, and South Dakota............... 100 
Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho........ 80 


Eastern Gulf Coastal Plain and Atlantic Coast States 10 


9,159 
‘‘In the light of these estimates as to the extent of 
our oil supplies,’’ the committee points out, ‘‘it is the 
stern obligation of the citizen, the producer, and the 
government to give most serious study to the more com- 
plete extraction of the oil from the ground, as well as 
to the avoidance of waste, either through direct losses 
or through misuse of erude oil or its produets.”’ 
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COAL STRIKES OF TWENTY YEARS CARRY 
HEAVY ECONOMIC LOSSES 


lost to the coal-mining industry through labor 

strikes are indicated in tables prepared by the 
Geological Survey, summarizing these economic losses 
during the twenty-year period, 1899-1919, for the entire 
country, and for the various states during 1918 and 
1919. 

An average of 35 days per man was lost to the in- 
dustry during 1919 as a result of strikes involving 
446,436 men during a-total of 15,803,567 days. In only 
three other years during the twenty-year period did 
these losses reach higher levels, the figures being ex- 
ceeded in 1910, 1906 and 1902. 

Detailed tables follow: 


Gost tte COSTS ENTAILED in days of labor 


SUMMARY OF LABOR STRIKES IN U. S. COAL MINES, 


1899-1919 
(Includes both anthracite and bituminous coal) 
Av. No. Av. No. 
of days of days 


Total work- lost pe: 


Total work- lost per 
ingsdays man 


ings days man 


Year lost striking Year lost striking 
1899 ... 2,124,154 46 ~ 1910 ...19,250,524 88 
1900 ... 4,878,102 37 1911 ... 983,737 24 
1901 ... 733,802 35 1912 ...12,527,305 40 
1902 ...16,672,217 83 1913 ... 3,049,412 23 
1908 ... 1,341,031 28 1914 ...11,013,667 68 
1904 ... 3,382,830 44 1915 ... 2,467,431 37 
1905 ... 796,735 21 1916 ... 3,344,586 20 
1906 ...19,201,348 52 1917 ... 2,348,399 15 
1907a... 462,392 14 1918 ... 508,526 6 
1908a... 5,449,938 38 1919 ...15,603,567 35 


1909 ... 731,650 29 


(a) No strikes of consequence occurred in the anthracite 
region in these years. : 


LABOR STRIKES IN U. S. COAL MINES, 1918-1919; 


BY STATES 
1918 1919 

Av. No. Av. No. 

of days of days 

Total lostper Total  lostper 

days man days man 

State lost striking lost striking 

3,259 2 269,242 20 
ere 4,292 4 161,069 44 
2,318 5 89,392 14 
1,610 7 2,016 12 
51,015 6 1,135,013 40 
4,774 5 433,884 38 
15,318 12 696,165 31 
[Pere 5,402 2 143,523 27 
18,194 13 153,351 73 
5,800 5 458,588 55 
218 1 153,159 40 
North Dakota ......... 166 8 4,281 7 
12,294 20 317,538 40 
Pennsylvania (bit.) ... .112,929 9 3,765,144 39 
2,454 3 334,315 33 
30 1 4,866 15 
Washington .......... 1,275 17 186,942 42 
West Virginia ........ 42,009 7 1,158,094 24 
Total bituminous .. . .438,882 7 15,368,014 37 
Pennsylvania (anthra.). 69,644 4 235,553 7 


COAL PRODUCTION IN 1921 FAR 
BELOW NORMAL 


UTLINING IN PRELIMINARY production re- 
QO ports the prostration experienced by the coal and 
coke industries during 1921, the Geological Sur 
vey says that the completeness of the past year’s depres. 
sion cannot be matched by conditions at any time since 
1893, if the normal increase rate is taken into account 
in comparing the 1921 figures with those of previous 
years. 

To seeure a parallel of the 407,000,000 tons of soft 
eoal produced during the past year, it is necessary to 
go back ten years in the records of annual outputs. 
Almost 20 years have elapsed since the annual coke pro- 
duction was as low as the 1921 total of 26,000,000 tons. 

Anthracite production stands in contrast to general 
conditions within the industry, however, the output of 
88,000,000 tons being close to the figures of the previous 
two years. 

The average bituminous output per working day in 
1921, according to the preliminary estimates, was 
1,326,000, a decrease from 1,805,000 tons in 1920, and 
1,515,000 tons in 1919. 

Production of all coal for the year just closed is esti- 
mated at 495,000,000, a decrease from 646,000,000 tons 
in 1920. 

The following table compares the 1921 production of 
both anthracite and bituminous coal with the output in 


the ten years preceding. The figures are expressed in 
million net tons. 


Anthracite Bituminous All coal 
90 406 496 
100a 552 652 
88 407 495 


(a) Years of large washery production. 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS TO AID 
LIQUID OXYGEN STUDIES 


UBJECTION OF LIQUID oxygen explosives to 

S commercial tests to determine their efficiency and 

practicability under working conditions similar to 

those encountered in the mining industry is planned in 

a cooperative agreement tentatively made by the Bureau 
of Mines with a manufacturer. 

Doubt of the practicality of liquid oxygen as a sub- 
stitute for dynamite in mining operations has prevented 
firms in the United States from undertaking the manu- 
facture of liquefying machinery. This same factor has 
discouraged importations of German machinery. 

Possibilities of utilization of liquid oxygen as a com- 
mercial explosive for use at times when cost of dynamite 
runs high, and under other favorable conditions, have 
prompted the Bureau of Mines to continue its intensive 
studies of the subject, results of which will appear in a 
report soon to be issued. 
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CQ OF THE most important sub- 
jects of interest to the mining in- 
dustry coming up for early attention is 


the Fordney Tariff Bill. It is expected 
that the measure will be reported from 
the Senate Finance Committee at a very 
early date. The appropriation bills for 
the support of the government during 
the year beginning July 1 will have right 
of way but it is expected that the Tariff 
Bill will be pushed through as rapidly as 
it is possible. 

Consideration of the Mines Revision 
Bill by the House Mines and: Mining 
Committee has been deferred until Sec- 
retary Fall returns to the city and gives 
his views thereon. In another part of 
this issue is an article giving the present 
status of this legislation. 


The committees which are considering 
the subject of a national blue sky law 
expect that some time during the session 
the matter will be taken up vigorously. 
The measures in which the mining in- 
dustry is particularly interested are the 
Volstead Bill and the Denison Bill. 


Many amendments have been made to 
the Revenue Bill. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has given hearings on 
proposed constitutional amendments to 
tax government, state and county secur- 
ities which are now tax free. Represen- 
tative Volk, of New York, introduced a 
sales tax bill imposing 1% percent on 
sales and deliveries by manufacturers or 
producers, wholesalers and jobbers; 2% 
percent on goods imported by manufac- 
turers, etc., 3 percent on sales and de- 
liveries by manufacturers to retailers or 
consumers; 4 percent on imports by re- 
tailers or consumers; 2 percent on sales 
and deliveries of lumber by manufac- 
turers and 3 percent on importations of 
lumber, but no tax on resale of lumber; 
% percent on gross receipts of land and 
water transportation companies and 
public and private service utilities com- 
panies. It is provided that the tax shall 
not apply to the following, in addition to 
food products: sales and importations of 
ores or metal of all kinds; fuel of all 
kinds; gold and silver in ingots, bars, etc., 
or plates unmanufactured; U. S. coin 
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and foreign gold coin; materials for use 
in construction, equipment and repair of 
ships. The bill also gives the Secretary 
of the Treasury authority to add to the 
exemption list. 

Representative Bacharach has _ intro- 
duced a bill imposing a tax of 3 cents per 
gallon on sales and deliveries by manu- 
facturers and producers of gasoline, the 
proceeds to pay for the soldier’s bonus. 
He estimates that this tax will yield 
approximately $250,000,000 yearly. 

The bill for the reorganization of gov- 
ernment departments, with a view to re- 
ducing expenses and the preventing of 
duplication, will be considered at an 
early date as it is understood that the 
Congressional committee, which has been 
investigating governmental conditions, 
will make its report at a very early date. 

Very little legislation has been com- 
pleted since our last issue. The Presi- 
dent signed the bill authorizing the In- 
terior Department to grant extensions of 
time under oil and gas permits where, 
because of inability to secure machinery 
and for other causes, the permittees have 
been unable to drill wells as required by 
the leasing law. The Senate has passed 
the bill to permit agricultural entries on 
coal lands in Alaska. 

Senator Pittman has introduced a 
resolution extending for two years the 
time to drill wells under the oil and gas 
provisions of the Leasing Law. 

Senator France, of Maryland, has in- 
troduced a resolution authorizing the 
President to invite all nations of the 
world to participate in an international 
economic conference to be held in Wash- 
ington in March for a discussion of the 
economic problems and matters of inter- 
national finance and debts of the various 
nations. 

The following bills of importance to 
the industry have been introduced: 


REVENUE 


H. R. 7456. Proposed by Mr. Smoot. 
(Amendment to Revenue Bill.) This 
amendment provides that whenever im- 
ported merchandise is subject to an ad 
valorem rate of duty, the duty shall be 
assessed upon the actual market value or 


wholesale price at the time of exporta- 
tion in the principal market or markets 
of the United States. If there be used 
for covering or holding imported mer- 
chandise, whether dutiable or free, any 
unusual material designed for use other- 
wise than in the bona fide transportation 
of such merchandise additional duty 
shall be levied and collected at the rate 
to which the same would be subjected if 
imported. The amendment provides that 
no pretended sale or sales shall establish 
value, wholesale market value, or whole- 
sale prices and that to constitute any 
such, having regard to the customs and 
usages of trade, there must be a reason- 
ably extended course of sales or offers 
for sale in usual wholesale quantities to 
all purchasers on equal terms under like 
conditions. 

H. R. 7456. Proposed by Mr. Smoot. 
(Amendment to Revenue Bill.) The bill 
proposes that when in his judgment the 
public welfare may require, the Presi- 
dent shall direct that investigation be 
made to ascertain differences in condi- 
tions of competition in trade of such or 
similar articles in the United States and 
competing foreign countries which will 
enable him to find what rate of duty 
upon imported merchandise will equalize 
any such differences found to exist in 
favor of foreign producers in marketing 
such articles in the United States. The 
investigation will take into account the 
prices at which similar articles are sold 
in the United States and competing for- 
eign countries, wages, prices of mate- 
rials, and other costs of production. If 
the President shall find that the duties 
fixed do not equalize such differences in 
conditions of competition in trade of 
such or similar articles in the United 
States and competing foreign countries, 
he may proclaim any changes in classi- 
fications provided for in this Act or such 
increases or decreases in any rate of 
duty as he shall determine will equalize 
such differences. It also provides that if 
the President shall find that by reason of 
the depreciation of foreign currency or 
by reason of uncertain conditions in the 
market of the country of origin of any 
article the value is not a certain basis for 
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- IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


H.R.9598: Introduced by Mr. Curry. (Consolidation, 


redistribution departments dealing 
with Alaska) 


REVENUE— 


H.R. 7456: Introduced by Mr. Smoot. (Amendment 
to Revenue Bill) 
S. 2901: Introduced by Mr. LaFollette. (Estate 


Tax) H.R.8344: Introduced by Mr. Sinnott. (Extension 
LABOR— of time oil and gas permits, Public 
S.2749: Introduced by Mr. Kenyon. (Prevention Law No. 127) 
Unemployment) 


PUBLIC LANDS— : 


S.J. Res.147: Introduced by Mr. Pittman. (Exten- 
sion time drilling oil and gas) 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS— 


S. 2878: Introduced by Mr. Capper. (Consolida- 
tion various departments) 


na 


H. R. 9599: Introduced by Mr. Tincher. (Consolida- 
tion various departments) 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE— 


S.J. Res. 150: Introduced by Mr. France. (Interna- 
tional finance, war debts) 


the assessment of duties, he may direct 
and proclaim that any ad valorem duty 
or any duty based in whole or in part on 
value levied upon such article shall be 
assessed upon the wholesale selling price 
of such articles in the principal markets 
of the United States at the time of ex- 
portation of the imported merchandise. 
Thirty days after the date of such proc- 
lamation such changes in classification 
or in the basis of the assessment of 
duties shall take effect. The total in- 
crease or decrease of such duties shall 
not exceed 50 percent of duties fixed in 
this Act until further provided by law 
and the President may at any time by 
proclamation modify or revoke any prior 
proclamation in whole or in part. It is 
also provided that no proclamation shall 
be issued until reasonable opportunity 
be afforded to hear persons directly in- 
terested in the production and distribu- 
tion of articles. Section 2 provides that 
in the case of merchandise which is im- 
ported from a country whose currency 
has depreciated more than 5 percent 
from the value of the pure metal of its 
standard coin, if the President shall find 
that competitive advantages are accru- 
ing to producers in such countries be- 
cause of this depreciation he shall de- 
termine the duties or variations in duties 
which will equalize such competitive ad- 
vantages and shall proclaim a list of 
products thus affected and such respec- 
tive equalizing duties applicable thereto. 
Section 3 provides that unfair methods 
of competition and unfair acts in the 
importation of merchandise into the 
United States, or in its sale by the 
owner, importer, etc., the effect or ten- 
dency of which is to destroy or injure 
an industry, efficiently and economically 
operated in the United States are de- 
clared unlawful and when found to exist 
by the President shall be dealt with, in 
addition to any other provisions of law, 
as hereinafter provided. The President 
or an independent establishment of the 
government authorized by the President 


shall make investigation and its final 
findings shall be transmitted with the 
record to the President, who shall deter- 
mine the rate of additional duty not ex- 
ceeding 50 percent, nor less than 10 per- 
cent of the value of the merchandise. If 
the President shall conclude that these 
unfair methods are extreme in their ten- 
dency he may exclude such merchandise 
from entry. The President is given 
authority to, by proclamation, specify 
and declare new or additional duties 
upon the products of any country when 
he shall find that such entry imposes, 
directly or indirectly, upon the disposi- 
tion or transportation in transit any un- 
reasonable charge, regulation, or limita- 
tion which is not equally enforced upon 
the like products of any foreign country 
or which imposes directly or indirectly 
upon the importation from the United 
States of any article not produced in the 
United States any customs, tonnage, or 
port duty which is not equally enforced 
upon importation from every foreign 
country of the like article which discrim- 
inates against the commerce of the 
United States, etc. The President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are given full authority to in- 
vestigate the subject of exports and im- 
ports and provisions are made for the 
protection of this country. 

S. 2901. Introduced by Mr. LaFol- 
lette; referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. (An estate tax.) This bill pro- 
vides that in lieu of the tax imposed by 
Title IV of the Revenue bill an estate 
tax be provided which begins at one 
percent of the amount of net estate not 
to exceed $50,000 up to and including 50 
percent of the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $30,000,000. The tax is 
graduated and covers all amounts from 
$50,000 to $30,000,000. 


LABOR 


S. 2749. Introduced by Mr. Kenyon; 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. This bill has been reported 


from committee without amendment and 
is designated to prepare for future pe- 
riods of depression and unemployment 
by systems of public works and provides 
that the head of each executive depart- 
ment is authorized to prepare and period- 
ically revise the necessary plans for all 
public works and projects within his jur- 
isdiction and to make the surveys and 
prepare the engineering plans necessary 
for proposed public works and projects 
in order that the work may be com- 
menced immediately and properly pros- 
ecuted when an appropriation becomes 
available therefor; that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall prepare and publish 
monthly reports as a supplement to the 
Current Survey of Business of the Bu- 
reau of the Census concerning the trend 
of conditions, the approach of periods of 
business strain and overextension, or of 
periods of business depression in order 
that the President, the heads of the ex- 
ecutive departments, the Congress, the 
Governors of states, mayors of cities, 
etc., may properly prepare for and plan 
against such periods. The Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to utilize the 
available statistics collected by any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of a state or by an industrial, 
banking, labor, or other association, and 
he is authorized to obtain such additional 
facts and statistics as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The head of each department is 
authorized to postpone the date of the 
commencement or retard the prosecution 
of such portions of the public works and 
projects within his jurisdiction in order 
to prepare for and to prevent a further 
rise in the wave of industrial expansion 


and resulting business strain and over- 
extension. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
S. 2878. Introduced by Mr. Capper; 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture and Forestry. The bill proposes the 
transfer of the powers now vested in the 
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Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, the 
Director of the National Parks, the 
Director of the Reclamation Service, and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
the Bureau of Fisheries to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A similar bill was 
introduced in the House by Mr. Tincher, 
H. R. 9599. 

H. R. 9598. Introduced by Mr. Curry; 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 
This bill provides for the consolidation 
or a redistribution of the powers and 
duties of certain executive departments 
of the government of the United States 
relating to the Territory of Alaska. 
Under the Act there would be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
the functions now vested in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, relating to national 
forest reservations, any reservation or 
withdrawal for a ranger station and any 
forest lands on any light house or other 
reservation in the Territory of Alaska. 
Any function with respect to water re- 
sources, water-power interests, etc.; any 
function vested in the Department of 
Commerce with respect to Alaskan 
natives; any function conferred upon the 
Secretary of War with respect to the 
Board of Road Commissioners. The bill 
also provides that the Board of Road 
Commissioners for Alaska is authorized 
to receive from the Territory or other 
sources such funds as may be con- 
tributed thereby, to be expended in con- 
nection with money obtained from the 
Alaska fund -or appropriated by the 
United States for the work of construc- 
tion, repair, or maintenance of roads, 
tramways, trails, bridges, ferries, and 
related works in the Territory. All 
money heretofore or hereafter becoming 
available for the construction or main- 
tenance of roads or trails in any parts 
of the Territory of Alaska shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by the Board of 
Road Commissioners for Alaska without 
any restrictions as to the expenditures in 
certain areas. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


S. J. Res. 147. Introduced by Mr. Pitt- 
man; referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. The resolution 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, 
under such necessary and proper rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
extend the time wherein a permittee is 
required to begin drilling operations, or 
the time wherein he is to drill one or 
more wells for oil or gas to a depth of 
500 feet each, or the time within which 
he is to drill to an aggregate depth of 
not less than 2,000 feet, provided that 
the Secretary of the Interior finds that 
the permittee has been unable, with the 
exercise of diligence, to perform such 
acts and that the time within which 


such acts shall be performed shall not 
be extended for a longer period than two 
years. 

OIL 


H. R. 8344. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
nott. This bill, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant exten- 
sions of time under oil and gas permits, 
was reviewed in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL. The President has signed this 
bill and it is now Public Law No. 127. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


S. J. Res. 150. Introduced by Mr. 
France; referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. (Calling of Interna- 
tional Economic Conference.) This reso- 
lution proposes the calling by the Presi- 
dent of an international economic con- 
ference for the discussion of the eco- 
nomic problems and questions of interna- 
tional finance, particularly the problem 
created by the outstanding obligations 
between certain of the nations, as the 
result of the World War. The resolu- 
tion suggests that this conference take 
place in Washington on a date in March, 
1922, and the following countries are to 
be invited to participate: Argentine Re- 
public, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hejaz, 
Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Persia, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Rus- 
sia, Salvador, Serbia, Siam, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Jugo- 
slavia. The invitations shall expressly 
state that the motive of the United States 
in issuing them is to initiate and bring 
about a concert of action between the 
nations for the common solution for the 
general welfare of the grave financial 
economic industrial, and commercial, in- 
ternational problems growing out of the 
war. The sum of $100,000 is appro- 
priated for carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. 


C. E. ALLEN HONORED BY 
UTAH CHAPTER 


LARENCE E. ALLEN, of Utah, In- 

termountain General Manager for the 
United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company and former congress- 
man, retired from active service January 
1 after forty years’ activity in western 
mining. Mr. Allen was unanimously 
elected as the first honorary member of 
the Utah Chapter at a meeting held De- 
cember 15. He has been prominent in 
public affairs as well as in mining, was 
a member of the Utah Territorial Legis- 
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lature several times and was the state’s 
first representative in Congress. D. D. 
Muir, Jr., formerly manager of mines 
for the United States Company, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Allen as general manager. 

Mr. Allen has extensive private inter- 
ests to which he will devote his time in 
future. He will continue his residence 
at Salt Lake City. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the Utah Chapter, American Min- 
ing Congress, has been a director since 
its organization and is at present its 
second vice-governor. 


HELIUM STORAGE STUDIES 


PRACTICALITY of storage of helium 

in coal, metal, and salt mines is being 
investigated by the Bureau of Mines, ex- 
perts having already: completed a series 
of field investigations on the subject. 
An experimental chamber has been pre- 
pared for studies of this nature at the 
bureau’s experimental coal mine at 
Bruceton, Pa. 


Investigative work on helium recently 
conducted by the bureau may be classi- 
fied under the following heads: 


Helium production at Petrolia, Texas; 
investigation of known and of probable 
areas of helium-bearing gas; helium 
storage; helium repurification after use 
in balloons; and investigations of gases 
and liquids at low temperatures, with 
particular reference to obtaining data 
for use in perfecting methods of sepa- 
rating helium from natural gas by pro- 
gressive selective liquefaction. 


CARBON MONOXIDE STUDIES 


= MONOXIDE poisoning, en- 
countered through inhalation of the 
gas following shot firing, mine explo- 
sions, or mine fires, and one of the most 
frequent causes of industrial accidents, 
is the subject of a comprehensive report 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, incor- 
porating details of methods used in 
treatment of cases. 

While there appears to be no uniform 
method of treating cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning, despite its common 
occurrence, the bureau has developed a 
treatment which has been supported by 
laboratory investigation. 


SURVEY REPORTS.—The Geological 
Survey has issued the following reports: 
Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
Idaho, Washington, and Montana in 
1920; zinc in 1920; manganese and man- 
ganiferous ores in 1920; gems and pre- 
cious stones in 1920; oil and gas pros- 
pects in Jefferson County, Okla.; lignite 
in the western part of the Ft. Berthold 
Indian Reservation south of the Missouri 
River in North Dakota; oil and gas pros- 
pects in Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 
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REDUCTION OF COAL RATES OPPOSED 
BY RAILROAD MANAGERS 


By C. H. FARRELL 


TEN PERCENT reduction in the 

rates en coal will reduce the revenues 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from 
that source by $6,000,000, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, at the 
general rate inquiry before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which was 
resumed on January 11. In order to 
make up that amount of money out of 
reduced rates it would be necessary for 
his road to handle 20 percent more ton- 
nage or else accept a reduction in net 
operating income. Mr. Willard stated 
that his road did not have the facilities 
and could not handle that increased ton- 
nage if it were offered, and that there- 
fore a 10 percent reduction would mean 
that the road would be unable to earn 
as much money at a reduced rate, even 
if that rate did succeed in stimulating 
tonnage to the extent indicated. 

This just about illustrates the atti- 
tude ef railroad managers toward any 
general reduction in rates at this time. 
At the December hearing it was stated 
as the belief of every witness, and those 
who have testified since the holiday re- 
cess are of the same opinion, namely, 
that a reduction in rates probably would 
not stimulate traffic sufficiently to make 
up for the consequent loss in revenue. 

Mr. Willard filed an exhibit with the 
Commission indicating that his road 
handled about 38,000,000 tons of coal 
and coke in 1921, which was 52.6 per cent 
of the total tonnage of his line and 
accounted for 34.7 per cent of the total 
freight revenue. For the United States 
coal and coke represents 40.6 per cent 
of the entire tonnage transported. It is 
estimated that a reduction of 10 percent 
in bituminous coal rates would reduce 
the gross revenue and correspondingly 
lower the net revenue of the eastern car- 
riers by $49,323,000, or 21.5 percent, and 
that te meet such a loss in net revenue 
the preduction and movement of an addi- 


tional tonnage of 46,000,000 tons in the 
eastern district would be necessary. 

“T do not think the best interest of the 
public would be promoted at this time 
by action of any kind which would tend 
to immediately reduce revenues of the 
carriers. Rates will eventually come 
down, but to unduly hasten the move- 
ment would, in my opinion, be unwise 
and would not tend to promote the larger 
public interest,” said Mr. Willard in con- 
cluding his statement to the Commission, 
which can be taken as the attitude of 
all executives toward any immediate re- 
duction in rates. Mr. Willard reviewed 
the railroad situation beginning with the 
pre-war years and coming down through 
Federal control to the present time. Re- 
ferring to the testimony previously 
given by Mr. Shriver, to the effect that 
if the carriers in the eastern region were 
to do over again the identical business 
that was done during the twelve months 
ended October 31 upon a basis of rates 
and costs for the entire period such as 
was actually in effect on November 1, 
the estimated net result would be a re- 
turn of approximately 5.4 percent on the 
property used, Mr. Willard said that he 
considered the estimate a very liberal 
one and one that might not be fully real- 
ized, but even if it were possible of real- 
ization it would not justify an immediate 
reduction in rates. The reason for this 
conclusion he explained to be that the 
results accomplished by the carriers in 
the past few months have been possible 
of attainment only by forced economies 
that are neither in the public interest 
nor possible of indefinite duration. He 
then called attention to the various 
maintenance items in which the carriers 
had failed to keep pace with the work 
done during the years of the test period, 
which he explained was no greater than 
it should have been. The fact that the 
number of bad order freight cars on 
November 1 upon his own line, which is 


perhaps in better shape than the lines as 
a whole, was much in excess of what the 
carriers consider a normal condition, was 
attributed simply to deferred mainte- 
nance and referred to as a condition 
which could not be indefinitely continued. 

Referring to business conditions Mr. 
Willard stated that he was unable ac . 
moment to find any substantial reasons 
for assuming that the business which 
the carriers will be offered during the 
coming year is likely to be greater than 
the business handled during the year 
just ended, although of course “I am 
hoping that this year may show at least 
the beginning of a revival in business. 
My opinion is that it would be decidedly 
unsafe at this time to base any con- 
clusions for the immediate future upon 
an expected increase in business which 
may not materialize.” 

As to rate reductions, he stated that 
the business of 1921 done over again at 
present rates would produce $100,000,000 
less than it would on the basis of rates 
in effect a year ago. Since the advances 
made by the Commission in August, 
1920, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company alone has made rate reductions 
which reduce its net revenue by $6,500,- 
000 per annum on a volume of business 
equal to the amount handled during the 
calendar year of 1921. 

In Mr. Willard’s opinion the decline in 
commodity prices during the past year 
will not be felt immediately by the rail- 
roads, because most supplies are bought 
months ahead. The standard track tie 
is an example. A year ago roads in 
eastern region were paying an average 
of $1.65 per tie, and this same tie can 
be bought today for $1.10. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has $2,500,000 ties 
on hand, which is the number required 
for a year’s maintenance. Consequently 
the reduced price on ties will not benefit 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad until 
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1923, although they are buying next 
year’s supply at present figures. 

“Railroad rates are now and always 
have been subject to certain fundamen- 
tal economic laws against which they 
cannot prevail, and the mere operation 
of such laws and influences will tend con- 
stantly to bring about lower rates just 
as has been the case not only during the 
last year but during all the years of rail- 
road operation.” This statement was 
made by Mr. Willard in discussing pres- 
ent rates and the relief to be expected in 
the future, and led him to the conclu- 
sion that any movement which would 
accelerate the downward trend of rates 
at this time would be injurious to the 
railroads and of no benefit to the public. 

Passing on to the question of econo- 
mies, Mr. Willard stated as his belief 
that the only economies of importance 
which can be effected must be made 
through new facilities, which, in turn, 
require the expenditure of new capital. 
As an example he cited again the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, where they are 
operating at the present time on several 
hundred miles of line a large number of 
small locomotives, which are not as eco- 
nomical as the large locomotives, of 
which the company has several laid up 
and in first class condition. These larger 
ones cannot be operated on this portion 
of the line because of the bridges, and 
to replace same would cost, at present 
prices, more than $8,000,000. Mr. Willard 
expressed himself as not desiring to 
minimize the possibilities of economy in 
various small ways and with facilities as 
they already are, but he seems confident 
that the economies which will “have a 
real and controlling influence on the situ- 
ation can only be made effective by ex- 
penditure of large sums of new capital, 
and the railroads as a whole are not in 
a position to make such expenditure at 
the present time.” In concluding he 
stated that it was his judgment that not 
less than 6 percent would, under condi- 
tions now existing, constitute a fair re- 
turn on the property of the railroads 
after March 1 of this year. 

Various other witnesses have been 
called by the carriers and detailed ex- 
hibits showing the financial condition of 
all roads have been duly filed, but the 
opinions expressed by the witnesses, 
whether executives, accountants, or traf- 
fic men, have all been to the same gen- 
eral effect, that the carriers cannot at 
the present time make a general reduc- 
tion without sacrificing either the main- 
tenance of the properties or the return 
upon investment to which they believe 
they are entitled. 


NATURAL-GAS GASOLINE 
SHOWS INCREASE 

ATURAL-GAS GASOLINE produc- 

tion continued to increase in 1920 
and exceeded that made in 1919 by 31,- 
776,791 gallons, or 9 percent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 24 percent in 
1919, according to E. G. Sievers, of the 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. The figures 
for 1920, however, are subject to re- 
vision. The average daily production of 
natural-gas gasoline in 1920 was 1,050,- 
170 gallons, as compared with 963,110 
gallons in 1919. 

The value of the total output of 
natural-gas gasoline in 1920, as com- 
puted from the prices received at the 
plants, increased $7,337,355. The value 
of the gasoline produced by the com- 
pression method increased $4,509,541 
and that produced by the absorption 
method increased $2,827,815. The aver- 
age price was approximately the same 
in 1920 as in 1919—18 cents a gallon for 
the total output, 17% cents for com- 
pression gasoline, and 20% cents for 
absorption gasoline. 


LEAD ROOF BECOMES VAGRANT 


EAD of too extreme purity will “wan- 

der” when used for roofing purposes. 
This is the verdict of metallurgists of 
the Bureau of Standards who recently 
were called upon to investigate the mys- 
terious case of the lead roof of the new 
Episcopal Cathedral of Washington, 
D. C. 

Lead had been specified as roofing 
material by the architects of the new 
structure because its color blended so 
well with that of the stone used in the 
building. After the sheet lead had been 
in place for a short time, however, be- 
wildered eyes were rubbed when it was 
discovered that the roof was slipping. 

It was then that the technical experts 
were summoned. They declared the 
quality of commercial lead used on the 
job was far too fine, being 99.9 percent 
pure, and made the recommendation that 
“hard lead,” containing approximately 
six percent antimony, be substituted. 


MINERS’ ALMANAC ISSUED 


HE MINERS’ SAFETY and Health 

Almanac for 1922 has been issued by 
the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with 
the Public Health Service. Intended for 
circulation among the million coal and 
metal miners and quarry workers in the 
United States, it contains many articles 
on safety, health and sanitation sub- 
jects, prepared by experts of the cooper- 
ating agencies. The usual fund of in- 
formation concerning sun, moon, stars, 
wind and weather carries out the basic 
character of the booklet, which preaches 
crisply and snappily the doctrine of 
safety first. 
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PERSONALS 


M. E. Cornelius, representative of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
was a caller at the offices of the Mining 
Congress during January. 

A. G. MacKenzie, of Salt Lake City, 
Secretary of the Utah Chapter Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, spent several days 
in the National Capitol making the Min- 
ing Congress offices his headquarters. 
Mr. MacKenzie has returned to his home. 

H. W. Seaman, of the Trojan Mining 
Company, Chicago, and a director of the 
American Mining Congress, spent sev- 
eral days in Washington and New York 
during the month. 

A. Cressy Morrison, of New York, was 
in Washington during January and paid 
several of the Mining Congress officials 
a visit. 

Franklin Black, secretary of the 
Charles Pfizer Company, of New York, 
called at the offices of the Mining Con- 
gress during January. 


H. W. Prichett was in Washington 
with Mr. MacKenzie in the matter of the 
freight rate inquiry before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

R. C. Allen, of Cleveland, was in 
Washington and conferred with Mining 
Congress officials regarding the forma- 
tion of the Special Tax Committee of the 
American Mining Congress. 

George H. Crosby has gone to his home 
in Duluth for a short stay, but will re- 
turn to Washington within the next few 
weeks. 

T. L. Lewis, of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, called at the offices of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress while in the city. 

N. S. Greensfelder, of the Hercules 
Powder Company at Wilmington, con- 
sulted with Mining Congress officials on 
the proposed Manufacturers’ Division 
when in Washington January 6. 

Albert P. Meyer, secretary of the Allen 
S. Davison Company, Pittsburgh, was in 
conference with Mining Congress offi- 
cials, when he was in Washington dur- 
ing the month of January. 


MANGANESE DEVELOPMENT IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


deposits in the Province of Colon is 
the subject of completed negotiations 
which have been made by an American 
syndicate, known as the Hyatt Panama 
Manganese Company, with the Republic 
of Panama, according to advices reach- 
ing the Department of Commerce. 

The deposits begin near the junction 
of the Bequeron and Diable rivers, ex- 
tending to the point of junction with the 
Peluca River. They are said to be of 
high value and practically inexhaust- 
ible. 
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The age-old dream of the alchemist 
is realized because of Linde 


HROUGH countless cen- 

turies man dreamed of 

transmuting the baser met- 
als into gold. Patiently, labori- 
ously, often consecrating their 
very lives to the work, the Al- 
chemists of old toiled on toward 
their elusive goal. 

As late as 1873 James Price, 
the last of the Alchemists, sought 
death by his own hand rather 
than acknowledge the failure of 
his experiments. 

Linde Engineers of to-day have 
made this dream of by-gone ages 
come true. 


By producing uniformly pure 
oxygen in industrial volume, they 
have made it possible for oxy- 
acetylene welders and cutters to 
reclaim thousands of tons of 
metal machinery annually—turn- 
ing base metal into gold—a saving 
in money far in excess of any 
vision of wealth dreamed of by 
ancient philosophers. 

And Linde does more than supply 
oxygen of absolutely uniform purity. 
Thanks to a chain of twenty-nine 
plants and forty-six warehouses it 
delivers Linde Oxygen when and 
where it is wanted in any volume. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Balfour Building, San Francisco 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF OXYGEN IN THE WORLD 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway. New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Mime’ & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

APPLIANCES ENGINEER- 
ING 


Co., Cinci ti, 


Ohio. 


ARMATURES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ASSAYERS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


Ledoux & Co. Inc., 99 John St., 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Union Assay Office, Inc., Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BALL MILLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 

ver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

——— Electric Co., Schenectady, 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Jumbus, Ohio. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Atlas Powder Company, Wil 


ton, Del. 
du =< Powder Co., The E. I., 
Del. 


Wilmington. 
Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
National _ & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, 


BLOWERS 


oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOUNTINGS 
h. Co., Ci 2 t i 
BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


BOXES, JOURNAL 

J. R, Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

BREAKERS _ (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
—_— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Pp Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Car-D: & Equi s Ca, 

Chicago, Tl. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
>» Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc.,. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Du & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

a Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, P. 

United iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, M 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


CAR-HAULS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CASTINGS 


=. Cincin- | 
ment pply 


CHAINS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
ph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New City. 

H h Chemical 

Avenue, New 


CHEMISTS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt. -, & Co., Insurance 

Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indi b ies Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
St., New York City. 

Union Assay Office, Inc., Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O., 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Lehigh Coal Navigation Co., 
Pa. 

& Coke Co., Philadel- 
P 

Neale & Co., Philedelphia, 


Whaicsale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. * Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman be Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co , Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
ood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 

St., New York City. 

Roberte & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago. ni. 

Ss Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Il. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co.,Barnes- 

io. 


ville, 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 
Company, Knoxville, 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. men Columbus, Ohio, 

Roberts & haefer 
mick Bldg., 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


| Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 


Bldg., Chicago, 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci ti, 
Ohio. 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 


COILS (Choke) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


iN. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic). 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.; 
Denver, Colo. 

= Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Westit Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
estinghouse Elec, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 a New York 
City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Roberts aefer .. McCor- 
mick Bits. il 


CONTROLLERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
aoe St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


s ph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
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NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 
“EMPIRE” PLACER 


Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 


“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
Prospecting Drills LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR TIHIE] CAITIAL'OGS - 


Office 


2rector st. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY  vester. 


i 


50% MORECAKE || 


American Filters give 50 per cent. more cake per 


unit of filter area when running at the same speed 
and vacuum as another type of vacuum filter in 

wide use today. 
This is the usual American performance. 


AMERICANS FOR GREATER || Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 
ECONOMY | 


and let our engineers help to solve your problem. 


Our Re-equipment Pl ill interest b it wi 
UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION save hundreds of dollars worth of sour plain bearing 


Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. Ameri- pile. 

can Continuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 

Metallic Filter Cloth. United Filter Presses Hyatt Roller a applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. ‘ 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City. Los Angeles. San Francisco. Chicago. a 
| J. R. F LEMING & SONS’ CoO. 
} A. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Let us re-equipa trial car—just mail a print or a few 
specifications of the car 


21 \ 
+. 
DM As. 
New York 
| | 
| | 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 


Somer Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
wood Mfg. Co. , 96 Liberty St., 


New York City. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora. Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., » Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Columbus. Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Hl. 


CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 


Hend:ick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

=tephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson. W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
hee, Wis 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, TL 


United Ps Works Co., Kansas 
Cit 

Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 “Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Rocasler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company. 709 Sixth Avenue. New 
York City. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, il. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
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DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver mat Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
od Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Rend Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
wo Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Lolo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS 


al) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


(Hand Operated 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Ree- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfr. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 
& Equipment to., 
DUMP CARS 


Connellsville & Mine S I 
Co.. Connelisville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du_ Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington. Del. 

Giant Powder Co , Wilmington. Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
Colo 


ver. 


DYNAMOS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hoffman Brus., tawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canto.:. 
Ohio 
DRAG LINES 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
Colo. 


Good Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicaro, 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Jaio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Miz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


tlectric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East rittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


tlectric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


General tlectric Co.. Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


phe 
cora. Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeifrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, IIL. 

ELIMINATORS 

W. & Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

ENGINE TRIMMINGS 

The Lunkenhei Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway. New York 
ity 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allin-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mixe Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver. Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
—_ 115 Broadway, New York 

ty 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmere Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machine: 
ae 115 Broadway. New Yor 
aity 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

Ul. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., 
Exchange. Chicago. Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il). 


Insurance 
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EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


& Powder Co., Den- 
ver. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.,. Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulean tron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Ohio. 


olumbus. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


FILTER CLOTH METALLIC 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way. New York City. 


FILTERS, PRESSURE AND 
CONTINUOUS 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
St.. New York City. 


FLOW METERS 
Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
a H. ‘Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
. Erie St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


GASKETS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Sallie 
S1., Chicago, I 


GEARS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg Co., Au- 
rora. Ul 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRINDING BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


— (Insulated Trol- 
) 
Ohic Brace Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


— 

|} 
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Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 


Steel Composite——W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue “M” upon request 


Hercules Pine Oil 


Uniform and Reliable 
Uniformity in every shipment of 
Pine Oil received is necessary for 


efficient flotation. 


You can rely upon the uniformity 
of Hercules steam-distilled pine oils 
because they are produced under 
careful chemical control. 


Correspondence is invited from flo- 
tation operators interested in finding 
oils that are best adapted for their 
ores. We are the largest producers 
of steam-distilled pine products for 
flotation, and your problems are our 
problems. Let us help you solve 
them. 


Naval Stores Division 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 

120 Broadway, New York 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1012 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 
1019 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Uta? i 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntral 


Sales 
Dffices 


O-B Type AW-2 Are Weld Bond Installed on Base of Rail. Pat. 


O-B-Savings 


URRENT cost is cut 

to the minimum when 
O-B Rail Bonds are on 
the joints. 
Motors work to full ca- 
pacity without danger of 
overheating or burning 
out of armatures. 
Lighting immediately 
gets better. 


O-B Rail Bonds Pay for Themselves Besides Produc- 
ing a Profit 


0-B BONDS ARE GOOD BONDS 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


LINCOLN TRUCKS 


Do not raise the overall height 
of your cars 


Some operating men are under the 
impression that all self-aligning journal 
box trucks raise the overall height of 
their mine cars and are therefore im- 
practical as a replacement proposition. 


This is not the case with Lincoln 
Trucks which can be easily and 
quickly applied to your present 
car bodies. 


LINCOLN STEEL & FORGE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS U.S.A. 
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HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) | 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Comme Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ce, 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvi lle, Pa. 
idgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
some H. Channon Mfg. Co., 
W. Erie St., Chicago, 
‘ood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ul. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Connellavile Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Pa. 

Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York cis, 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 

ConnelJsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

Cen Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


INJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

. INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 

TRICAL 


ow Electric Co., Schenectady, 
A 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mikescl Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, II. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


N.. ¥.. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Mansfield, Ohio. 
Wes house —<— & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 


CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Seating Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Willinmepert Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
JACKS 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
|  W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


JIGS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOURNAL BOXES 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


ge (Rotary Ore Nodul- 


Mfe. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEAD ORES 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
+ nag 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
oO. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago.! ' 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

| Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ive 

Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

—- Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


| LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
| Electric Co., Schenectady, | Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
-— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Th. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
ow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


» 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, Il. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
nver. Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

oot Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 


Corp., 115 Broadwav, New Yor 
City. 
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' MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Sous Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| MOTORS 

Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 

——— jouse Elec.. & Mfg. Co., 

ittsburgh, Pa. 

MOUNTINGS, BOILER 

The Lunkenheimer Co , Cineia- 
nati, Ohio. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 


The Barrett Company, New York 
City. 


ORE, _ AND SELL- 
ERS O 


Irvington & 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
rk City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Su €o., 
Denver, Colo. stad 


Refining 
New 


ORE FEEDERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply €o., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 
Indiana Co., Ham 


mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St. 


New York. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co , Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The FE. I.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington 


Del. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Roberts & Schae fer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La’Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Cu., Wilming.on, Del. 

~ Powder Co., Wilmington, 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver. lo. 

POWER SHOVELS 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Il. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


alves and 
ngineering Appliances 


resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
_, ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
| | tive Accessories, etc. 


= | 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 
me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
"QUALITY 
won nes 


iN THE 


FXPORT DEPT. (29-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 
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WIRE ROPE 
Used Successfully Since 1840 
We also manufacture mining machine cable, trolley 
wire, welding wire and other electrical wires and cables. 


Also wire rope hooks and sockets, especially designed 
for wire rope. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
teack—not in the ditch. 


Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 
mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy steel 
. plates. 


Split Switch 


a 
— 
Riveted = 
Plate 


Frog 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON z=: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


CORE DRILLING | 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


ja-ROEBLING 
i 
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PRESSES 
United Filters 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
k 
United Ir Iron Works Co., Kansas 


orthington Pump & Machinery 
15 Broadway, New York 


Pump & Machinery 
Co 


rp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. 
Co., Connellsville, Pa 
United Iron Works, Kansas City, 


& Mine Supply 


Mo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery | 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


PUMPS, STEAM 

eens Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


RAIL BONDS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


and New York. 
Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio Te., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse "Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh. Pa 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


James H. Channon Mfg. 
W. Erie St., Chicago. Ul. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 


Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Co., 227 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., C hicago, Til. 

ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee. Wis. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Bashing Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Co., Milwau- 


J. 

ae Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROPE, WIRE 


Arnerican Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Roebling Sons. John A., Trenton, 


Williams Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
ffice, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. . 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co.. Hal- 
ot St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


(Gravity) 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Tl. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, G 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
_—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
oa Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
or Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
so Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wi 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 
Central ha & Switch Co., Cin- 


Hendr: ck Mfe. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
fg. Co., Au- 


Chicago Perforating Co., 
TH. 


vora, Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


SHOVELS 


Mvers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 


Mvers-Whaley Company. Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfze. & Mine Supply 
Co.. Connellaville. Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 


| Irvington Smelting & Refining 


orks, Irvington, 


*SOLIDCAR” SELF- DUMP- 
ING CAGES 


| Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 


Chicago, II. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


| American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


; Union Electric 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 
Co., Pittsburgh 
a. 


Union Electric. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

a Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Con Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 

Haute, Ind. 


Terre 


| TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St 
Columbus, Ohio. 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
Steph Ad Mfg. - Au- 
rora. Sil. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. 

TRAMWAYS 


A. eg & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
rre, ra. 

TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- | 
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| TROLLEY FROGS 


& Switch Co., Johns 
Genera Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Minis Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co.,'.227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, I a 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WIRE 
Anaconda Copper Roll- 


ing Mills Dept., 111 ashing- 
ton St., Chieago, iil. 


TRUCKS ‘ 
Lincoln Steel & For, Co., nd 
Natural Bridge Ave..St. Louis,M: 


Hy ‘FOR MINE CARS 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co,, Inc,, 
Scranton, Penna, 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth’St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IL. 


| WATER SOFTENING AND 
& Schaefer Co., McCor- | 


PURIFYING APPARATUS 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Come Electric Co.. Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


| Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


| 


| 


and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co , Roll- 
ing Mills Dept , 111 W. Washing- 
ton St.. thicago, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Roebling Sons, The John A.,. 
Trenton, 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


| WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Sales Office, 1301 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill 

WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

ZINC ORES 

American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 


ag 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 


Gen. 
Peoples Gas 


= 
| 
| | | 
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The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


Gives the Maximum of Protection to apparatus. 
Reduces to a minimum delays due to loss of power. 
Increases your output. 

Reduces operating costs. 

Promotes safety. 

Is the only circuit breaker that completely protects. 


LETS GET ACQUAINTED 


CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Pittsburgh—223 Oliver Bldg. 
Philadelphia—1613 Chestnut St. 
Charleston, W. Va.—110 Hale St. 


Birmingham — 510-512 Brown- 
Marx Bldg. 

St. Louis—401 National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. 
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bho 


BALANCED 


“MARCUS” 
COAL TIPPLES 


COAL WASHERIES 
MINING PLANTS 


COALING STATIONS 


It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS Axo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| 


SURE} 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life — Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


ONLY 15 SECONDS 


interruption to air when a trip of 25 or travelling 10 
miles per hour passes thro ugh ourdoor. PROFIT by 15 years’ ex- 
perience and install CANTON AUTOMATIC MINE DOORS. 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per | 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


MYERS-WHALEY 
SHOVELING MACHINES 


do the work of 15 to 20 men—load 
200 to 300 tons per 8-hour shift— 
Myers-Whaley 
Machines are operating in all kinds 
of mines—stoping, tunneling and 
development — it’s the modern 
method of mining. Write for 
details. 


and save money. 


MYERS-WHALEY COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN 


= 
| | 
| 
| | 
THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING | | pray, | 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lorine, President 
Danie. B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Donny, Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 
DIVISION STAFF 

E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
Grorce H. Barer, Counsel 
Harotp N. Lawnaiz, Economist 
H. W. Situ, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. Kriecs Tax Division 
E. H. Putiman, Chief Publicity Department. 
Ina L. Smiru, Asst. Publicity Department. 
E. R. Coomsgs, Asst. to Secretary. 

DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lonina, San Franciso, Calif. 
Weis, Denver, Colo. 
Danzet B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Joun C Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cant Scuotz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Donenr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Siwner J. Jennines, New York. 
Hues Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosser Linton, New York City 
James S. Dovcias, Douglas, Ariz. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rosert Linton 
Jenninos, New York. 
COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 


MERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 

A. M. C. 


Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 

A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 

J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 

Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. I. M. & M. 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 

W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 

Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 

Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City } 

Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 

Samuel Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala. 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
, Fairbanks, Alaska 
soho A. Deve 03 3 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 708 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
, Chairman, Hill Bidg., New York City 
van i nine 15 West 44th St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Secuirty Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker San a Calif. 
Fleming, New York Ci 
Matthew of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
UREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Patten, Washington, 


Phe Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

J. Mining Congress, Munsey 

Bldg., Washingt on, D. C. 
John r. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, II. 


COAL EXPORTS 
me, Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John C. Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 17 
Battery P1., New York City. 


G. A. 0’ Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman, 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Allen, Kirby Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miama, Oklahoma. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 


City, Wtah. 
R. Norris, 520 Second Nat’l 


Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Sale Lake City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
— iy Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
8. ‘- Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
‘a 


Gost Virginia Land Bank Blidg., Charleston, 
. Va. 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
ty L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 
Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford, 


C. E. Watts, Efficiency | Berwind-White Co,) 
} Company, Windber, P. 


B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, erie Coal Co 
Pa 


W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating D t., Jeff 
Manufacturing Co. , Columbus, Ohioe 7 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining E neering Dept., 


C. A. Cabell, V P., Carbon Fuel Company, Kanawha 
National Bank Bidg., Charleston, W. Va. 


= Henry Mace Payne, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
rity. 


Underground Tzansportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 
Charles M. Means, Consulting ueine, Pitte 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Ma ufact 
ing Co., E. Pittsburge, Pa. 


Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F.C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager. Cognsiigeifie Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, P 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Chaitin 
Leechburg, Penna. 

J. Milliken, President. Industrial Car Mfgrs. Inst., 
68 William St., New York City. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment Dept., 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
C. A. Cabell, Chairman 

D. J. Carroll, Germ, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, I 

E. N. Zern, and Editor “ Mining 
Catalog”, Pittsburgh, 

Carl Scholz, General Sonate: Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

ot Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 

io 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. 8. MeKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. E Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 
8. W Pesnbass, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams 8St., Chicago, II. 
John G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
Drainage 


E. D. Knight, Chairman 


. C. Benedict, Consulting = a Johnstown, Pa. 
Wal ter D. Stockley, Fairmont, 
E. r Austin, Manager Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, P: 
Cecil W. Smith, Mining inner Nokomis Coal Co., Old 
Building, Chicago, Til 
Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman Pump 
‘a's Su ply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
alem, Ohio. 
Professor John W. Hallock, Head of pa. of Indus- 


—_ —— University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 

urg 

| & Wert, M Drainage Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., y, Tennesse 


J. H. Edwards, Enkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

L. D. Tracy Mining Engineer U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bes aa D. Stockley, 1225 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 


M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp,. 
arrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Engr., Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Henry E, Gole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 Sec- 
ond Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanea & Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 


J. _M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co.. 
Willkes Barre, Penn. 
Howard N. she ag Mining Engr., Union Areade 
Pittsburgh, P. 
C. Gaskill, Consclidation Coal Fairmont, W. Va 
Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 
yman, i 1 Supt., Madison Coal Corporation, 
wy arbon, I 1. 
C. E. Sharpless, a Ebcnsburg Coal Co., Ebens- 
burg, Penna 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes Barre, 
enn: 


H. Bert Wright, 
Va. 
E. Zern, Mining Rygnow and Editor “Mining 
Cota” Pittsburgh, P 
Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 
G. F. Osler, G. 8. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poea- 
hontas, Va 


Pocahontas Fuel Co., Poea- 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
of 


ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 
AND TEST LEAD 


OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 


Hendrick Screens Every Purpose 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS (plain and perforated.) STACKS and TANKS. 
GENERAL SHEET AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL WORK 
HENDRICK MFG. CO. .. .. CARBONDALE, PA. 


New York Office, 30 Church St. Pittsburgh Office, 915-916 Union Bank Bldg. 
Hazleton, Penna., Office 705 Markle iiank Bldg. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


— 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 

8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General C fice 


HUNTINGTON 
W: Virginia 


Dont Trust to blind 
Luck. Use discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
your employee and public 
in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


WE-—- Fu-— Go AND SCAIFE 


WM.B. SCAIFE & SONS 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ln 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Morris, G. 8. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Stee 
Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

mi A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 

Mig. Co., Aurora, Illinois. 

R. Roberts Wrigley Building Chicago, III. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr. 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 

Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
Ro R., Scranton, Pa. 

W.A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, . & M. 
Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Racer Coal Co., 
McCormick Bl., Chicago, Ill. 

L. sa lisley, 4800 Forbes St st, ’ Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 

ines.) 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. 8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


0. 

H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr, 2330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh. Syonteel R. R. Coal Co., 


awn Bi. Pittsburgh, P; 
E. Moore, Electric & Manufactur- 


Pa. 
, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
*. WG. _ Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Ga 
yp a Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
tteville, Pa. 
Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 
P. Hood, C —— Engineer, Bureau of 
Electric & Manufactur- 


Chae’ . Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 
Martin J. le, Cons Engr., Birmingham, A Ala. 
Cc. D. Woodward Chief Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
Mine Timbers 
(In process of organization.) 
Welfare 


(In process of organization.) 
Advisory Committee on Safety Co. 
8. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
ting Mining & I. Equipment. 
T.A. ring St. Louis Structural Steel Company, St. 
o.—Representing Underground Transporta- 


L. o “Tracy, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulti Birmingham, Ala. 
_— resenting Power 

A. B. 1, Pittsburgh Coal Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Underground Power Transmission. 

GF Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 

Outade Coal Handling Equipment. 


Joint Committee on Coordination 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman. 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
C. E. Watts, Windber, Pa. 
E. D. Knight, Kayford, W. Va. 
K. A. Pauly, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Arthur Notman, Bisbee, Ariz. 
William B. Daly, Butte, Mont. 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Arizona. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: , 
Ralph Becker, Evanston, Ill. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Mining 
Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 
William B. Daly, Asst. "General Manager, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, Cleve- 
jand-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
1408 Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 
‘ity 
Gerald’ Sherman, Phelps Dodge Corp. Douglas, Ariz. 
Lucien Eaton, Su npeeeientent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Clifis Compaay, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 


Bisbee, 
Arizona. 


Chas. F. Willis, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Editor, Arizona Mng. Journal, 


Welfare Work 
Chas. F. Willis, Chairman. 
E. F. Irwin, Homestake Mng. Co., Lead, S. D. 
Stanley L. Arnot, Plymouth Cons. Gold Mines, 
Plymouth, Calif. 
H. C. Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Geo. A. Stahl, 
John L. 


Bisbee, Ariz. 
603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Boardman, Butte, Mont. 


Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization.) 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly. Chairman 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 
Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 


Queen Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 


C. 8. Elayer, Generai Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz, 
& Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 
alif 
L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
H. we Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
» Jerome, Ariz. 
Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mic 
R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inapire- 
tion, Ariz. 
George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 
Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, q 
Charles A. Smith, —_— Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ai riz. 
Rea eg Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
xten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
~ Hastings, Foreman, Clay Mine, Arizona Copper 
Co., Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 
Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
W. G. Scott, Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., tealf, Ariz. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
A. 8. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 
H. i Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


R. A. Scott, S. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
ver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 

T. C. Baker, Asst. Gen’l Mgr., The Mexican 
Corpn., Edificio LaMutua, Mexico City, Mexico. 


, Den- 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Sleel 

Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. —_ Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

Geo A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L._C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 

—, Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of aaioan, Anaconda Copper 
"Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., C pe 
ueen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz Aras 
T. K. fees Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General M 
Copper Co., exico. 

D. 8. Calland irector, Companie de Real 
del Monte de Hidalgo, Mexico. 
Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Arizona 

Mining Co., Warren, Arizona. 
Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., 
Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, 

Mng. Co., Calumet, Mich. 


, Cananea Cons. 


Morenci, Ariz. 
Calumet & Hecla 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz. 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Mining 
Lead, S. Dak. 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 

Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, General Su; United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ma ers “Ban Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif 

C. B. Lakenan, Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per Co., McGill, N 

H. G. 8. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. Mieyr, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 

Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, Colo. 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept. _ F, 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 

hone, care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M., Rait, Asst. Superintendent of J ga Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz 

A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating 


Copper Mining Co., Butte, 


Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper, 
Ariz. 


Mech — | Ai 


Superior, 


Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper 
Company, jiami, Ariz. 

Albin F. Victor, Manager of Sales, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. W. Macfarlane, Mining Dept., Longfellow Div., 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Aris. 


E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Ariz. Mng. Co., 
ren, Ariz. 


War- 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 
W.G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Glob e, Ariz. 
Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Aris. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
John Kiddie, Division et, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Aris 


W.S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cons. Co; Co., Ray, Aris. 
T. Evans, General Su = , Cananea Cons, Ganeae Co., 


Sonora, 

G. W. Nicholson, General § Supt., United Verde Exten. 
Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. é Sees Mar., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 
i 
J.C. Bick, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
H. H.M Miller, General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co., 
allace, Idaho. 
H. L. Norton, Phelps Corporation, Douglas, Arizona. 
Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Michigan. 
L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


5 | | 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coa] Co., Seattle, 
| 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 


No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Building 
Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 


CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 
Phone 107 


STONEGA COKE AND COAL 
COMPANY 


INC. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Stonega and Roda Coal 


OFFICES: 


LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., NORFOLK, VA. 


SHIPPING PIERS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. and NORFOLK, VA. 


BUNKERING AGENTS—WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address—“STONEGA” 
NEW YORK BUNKERING AGENTS FOR CHARLESTON, S. C., and SAVANNAH, GA. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION, .. 17 Battery Place, New York City, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s Ave., London, Eng. 


Sold b 
Old oY 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinehfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


| 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1I 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning -- Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


= | 
| | 
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Your 
At Your MINE CARS 


Cw ith 
Service 


Superla 
F YOU have business in Gre aS es 


Washington with any of 
the Government Depart- 
ments, the American Mining Public approval comes, naturally, to 
Congress will be glad to serve the products of an organization per- 
its active members without vaded with a determination to stop at 
2 i nothing short of perfection. 
charge, in any way consistent 
with its purposes, either in 


That’s why Superla Mine Car Greases 


have attracted such widespread attention 

obtaining information, secur- among mine owners and operators. 
ing public documents, in ad- Superla Mine Car Greases have been 
: especially designed to stand up under 
to the progress of the enormous pressure occurring be- 
legislation or in the consid- tween shaft and wheel. They have the 
: eration of complaints. correct fluidity to thoroughly bathe the 
= bearings with a friction reducing film 
The American Mining Con- ; of oil, and reach every point which re- 
. > 4 f quires lubrication. Superla Mine Car 
gers is an organization 0 Greases will not run out of the wheels 
service. Write us how we and waste, as will black oils and cheap 

may serve you fluid lubricants. 

Any user of Superla Mine Car Greases 
will substantiate these statements, but 
only by actual usage will you realize 
fully these and other advantages. 

6 Send for our book, “Mine Car Lubri- 
] h Pp A m e r | Cc a n cation,” prepared by our engineering de- 
partment. 
Mining Congress It is Free 
Munsey Building Washington 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Copper 
| STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INDIANA 
Electrolytic _ Casting 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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THE 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient, Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, = Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ENVER LEXINGTON, KY. PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. Fidelity Mutual Bldg. Caxton Bldg,. 508S. Dearborn St. Gas a Electric Bldg. Fayette Nat. Bk. Bldg. 584 Union Arcade Bldg. 808 Post St 
Canadian Representative: Powley & Townsley, Ltd., Excelsior: Life Bldg., Toronto 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Co 
mL. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemist 
W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 
Box 1446 Salt Lake City Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 


Representatives H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
Hammond, Ind. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


BRATTICE CLOTH, PIPE COVERINGS, 
MICA AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
Asbestos and Rubber Packings, Gaskets, Cloth, Tape, 


Yarns, Tubing and Cord, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings 
and Brake Blocks 


Catalog B Now Ready for Distribution 


MAIN OFFICE 
156 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The only complete Asbestos Textile Mill and 


Brattice Cloth plant in the West PLANT AND WORKS 
WABASH, INDIANA 
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Allis Chalmers Mfg. Company................-.002-05- 16 Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company.................. 8 
A; = 
American Cyanamid Company 4 Linde Air Products Company 0.06 O66 6 19 
Lunkenheimer Company, The... .............. 25 
American Mine Door Company................+ee+ee0: 27 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Company.......... 12 
American Steel & Wire Company...............-..005: 8 
Mikesell Brothers Company ... .............0.cccccees 34 
American Zinc Lead & Smelting Company............. 14 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company................--++ 10 
New York Engineering Company ... ................. 21 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Company......... 27 Nicholsem Compan, 34 
Car Dumper & Equipment Company.................-- 34 Pennsylvania Smelting Company....................... 29 
Central Frog & Switch 25 Phelps Dodge Corporation ... 33 
. Roberts & Schaefer Company.......................... 2 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation.................000.eee008 31 pany 7 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A...................... 25 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Company............ 25 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company............. 6 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 3 
Scaife & Sons Company, William B.................... 29 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company..................... 18 
& Stonega Coke & Coal Company........................ 31 
ick Manufacturing Company..................... 29 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company....................... 29 
Streeter Amet Weighing & Recording Company ........ 16 
ith Wheel & Mine Car Company.............. 23 
United Metals Selling 14 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.................. 25 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Company...................... 12 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, The................. Cover Wholesale Coal Company. .................cecccccecces 31 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company................... 32 Williamsport Wire Rope Company..................... 36 
Leschen & Sons Rope Company, A..................... 10 Wilmot Engineering Company.....................00%, 29 
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WILLIAMSPORT 
isa 
QUALITY Wire Rope 


For years the output of this mam- 
moth plant has been absorbed by 
operators, whose requirements de- 
manded uniformly high quality. 


Increased facilities now make avail- 
able to all, this quality wire rope. 
Millions of dollars have recently 
been spent on new additions, ma- 
chinery and equipment, including a 
modern wire drawing plant. And 
today we are one of a few who 
draw all their own wire. 


We invite and welcome all visitors 
to every part of this great plant. We 
want you to see how carefully we 
guard every step in the manufacture 
of Williamsport Wire Rope. 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Williamsport Telfax Color 
Chart and a booklet on 
lern wire rope mailed 


on request. 


Here are two grades of wire rope; 


same size; same construction 


They look so much alike that the maker himself cannot distinguish 
the difference. It requires a laboratory test. And, yet there are 
six cents difference per foot in the base price and four tons differ- 
ence in tensile strength. 


Countless mistakes have occurred since wire rope has been made 
—some willful— some perhaps fatal, in the marketing and use 
of wire rope under these conditions. 


You don’t need to buy wire rope this way anymore== 
WILLIAMSPORT protects your purchase 


The core of every Williamsport Wire Rope now contains their 
new Telfax Patented Tape, definitely marking each grade of wire 
rope, thus removing forever the element of chance and necessity 
for guessing. Look for it. 


It is the only wire rope made that provides this positive protec- 
tion. So that now, anyone can distinguish at once the grade of 
wire rope he receives if he specifies Williamsport. This protection 
is of vital and far reaching importance to all wire rope users. 


General Sales Office: Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


“accepted as the best’’ 


2S WHY TAKE ANY MORE 


DAILY 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


A that is indispensable if you 


are a mine executive. 


A daily chronicle of all mining news 
| emanating from the National 


Capital — the place that controls 
your business destiny. 


This service is now being issued to a 
large clientele, thoroughly satisfied 
with its value, at a cost trivial to 
the importance of the information. 


For full information write: 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


SUITE 841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fal 
: 


LOCOMOTIVES 


for the usual and 
unusual hauls— 


It often happens that when haulage conditions 
are unusual the demand for coal is greatest. 


Jeffrey locomotives are built to haul coal regard- 
less of whether conditions are normal or ab- 
normal. 


This 10 Ton Armorplate on 6 grade has a draw 
bar pull of 3800 Ibs. and a_ haulage 
capacity of 26 tons. 
Now ts the time to prepare for the 
usual and unusual. 
Write Jeffrey! Right Now! 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 

Buffalo Middlesboro, Ky. 
Scranton Charleston, W. Va. 
Dallas Chicago 

Montreal St. Louis 

Detroit Milwaukee 
Cleveland Birmingham 
Denver Los Angeles 


Jeffrey Equipment for Coal and 
Metal Mines, includes Coal Cutters, 
Drills, Pit Car Loaders, Locomotives, 
Ventilating Fans, Elevators, Convey- 
ers, Car Hauls, Picking Tables and 
Loading Booms, Crushers, Pulver- 
izers, etc. 


JEFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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